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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  majority  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
present  volume  have  appeared  in  print  at 
various  times  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  few 
have  been  added  in  the  present  edition.  The 
Translations  at  the  end  of  the  volume  have 
been  considerably  revised. 
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HERMIONE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Stranger. 

Priestess. 

Neoptolemus. 

Hermione. 

Guard. 

Chorus  of  Delphian  Women. 

Neoptolemus,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  carries  away 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Helen  and  Menelaus,  and 
the  betrothed  of  Orestes,  to  Delphi,  intending  to  marry 
her  by  force.  At  the  commencement  of  the  play  she 
is  supposed  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
awaiting  the  marriage,  which  is  fixed  for  that  day. 


HERMIONE, 


Scene.— 7%^  Temple  at  Delphi. 

STRANGER, 

C\  PRIESTESS  of  Apollo,  who  art  seated      ' 

At  the  earth-oracle,  year  after  year 
Dealing  the  messages  of  Zeus  to  men, 
Tell  me  what  means  this  concourse  at  the  temple, 
For  coming  with  a  message  to  the  shrine 
From  distant  Lacedsemon,  I  beheld 
Guards  clad  in  brazen  armour,  and  the  gates 
Held  as  in  towns  besieged,  and  through  the  city 
Not  priests  or  victims,  but  a  frightened  band 
Of  townsmen,  men  and  women,  talking  o'er 
Some  new  event,  of  which  I  pray  thee  tell. 

"     -^  PRIESTESS. 

Stranger,  though  but  a  servant  of  the  temple. 
Not  versed  in  high  affairs,  as  those  within. 
An  answer  I  can  give,  and  in  few  Avords. 
For  we  who  guard  the  secret  of  the  God 
Here  in  his  rocky  glen,  and  pass  our  lives 
Around  the  tripod,  are  not  more  secure 
From  war's  alarms,  than  ye  who  range  the  plain. 
For  sometimes  over  Parnasus  appears 
A  robber  band,  and  sometimes  haughty  kings 
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Will  seize  our  temple,  striving,  though  in  vain, 
To  bind  th'  invincible  god  in  links  of  steel. 
And  thus  last  evening  with  an  armed  band 
Came  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  him 
Who  vainly  sought  to  seize  the  towers  of  Troy 
But  perished  ere  they  yielded,  with  him  bringing 
Prisoners  and  women  weeping,  in  the  midst 
A  litter  closed,  containing,  as  they  say, 
Hermione,  the  only  offspring  born 
Of  Helen,  thus  descended  third  from  Zeus. 
Her  he  to-day  will  marry  at  the  shrine, 
Willing  or  e'en  unwilling,  hence  these  guards, 
The  frightened  city  and  the  crowded  ways. 

STRANGER. 

But  is  she  seen  of  any  since  her  coming, 
Or  does  the  Delphic  people  lend  consent  ? 

PRIESTESS. 

No,  in  an  inner  chamber  closely  guarded 

She  sits,  they  say,  foodless,  nor  ever  lifts 

Her  eyes,  which  she  has  fixed  upon  the  ground : 

And  when  the  robber  entered,  who  would  be 

Her  husband,  she  said  nothing,  nor  would  meet 

Excuse  or  explanation,  but  the  city 

Sways  this  way  and  now  that,  for  some  affirm 

That  Menelaus  had  betrothed  at  Troy 

His  daughter,  or  had  promised  to  betroth, 
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Paying  Achilles  for  his  deeds  of  arms 

By  marriage  for  his  son,  who  thus  but  takes 

His  own  ;  but  fair  Hermione  at  home 

Abiding  with  Orestes,  had  desired 

To  be  for  ever  with  him,  and  drew  back 

From  blood-stained  arms  although  with  conquest  dyed. 

Thus  the  town  murmurs.     I  have  nought  to  say, 

Serving  the  tripod  only,  save  that  force 

Is  never  lord  of  lasting  happiness  ; 

But  they  who  use  it,  feeling  it  in  turn. 

Fall  one  at  one  time,  but  all  soon  or  late. 

STRANGER. 

The  day  already  darts  his  splendid  shafts 

Over  the  snow-clad  mountains,  till  the  hne 

Of  the  Phsedriades  is  lighted  up 

By  the  returning  dawn  with  quivering  flame. 

Below,  the  villages  through  the  clear  air 

Send  their  long  spires  of  smoke  ;  from  the  blue  sky 

The  birds  come  flitting  through  to  temple  columns. 

Within  the  incense  rises,  and  the  gates 

Are  decked  with  laurel,  sacred  ministers 

Sprinkle  the  water  brought  from  Castale 

On  floor  and  threshold  ;  thus  the  day  begins  ; 

My  message  now  must  wait.     But  I  would  see 

The  ending  of  this  matter,  good  or  bad. 

PRIESTESS. 

Beware  lest  too  much  seeking  lead  you  wrong. 
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STRANGER. 

But  can  we  seek  too  much  who  seek  to  know  ? 

PRIESTESS. 

Yes,  if  you  fall  into  an  iron  hand. 

STRANGER. 

But  hold  ye  thus  the  secret  of  the  god  ? 

PRIESTESS. 

Strong  is  Apollo,  but  his  servants  weak. 

STRANGER. 

Not  thus  was  Delphi  known  to  me  afar. 

PRIESTESS. 

Silence,  for  from  the  temple  cometh  forth 

A  sacred  band,  the  Delphian  ministers 

Of  Phoebus  ;  if  thou  comest  ere  the  night. 

Thy  questions,  if  but  lawful,  shall  be  solved. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  issue  doubtless  comes 

By  waiting,  be  the  issue  good  or  bad. 

And  this,  which  less  concerns  thee,  thou  may'st  see. 

CHORUS. 

They  say  that  action  in  succession  lives, 
That  what  one  hour  takes  another  gives. 
And  life  and  death 
Are  but  the  changes  of  the  summer  breath 
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Which,  blowing  ever  firm,  but  never  strong, 

Curls  the  light  waves  and  lifts  the  leaves. 

While  murmurs  undistinguishable  throng, 

Telling  of  nothing  real ;  for  though  one  grieves 

Or  joys,  'tis  but  the  same, 

Since  the  next  changes  of  the  game 

Will  place  one  in  the  other's  place, 

Or  lull  them  both  to  rest,  the  victor  in  the  race 

Sleeping  perchance  upon  his  palm. 

The  vanquished  resting  too,  finding  his  proper  calm. 

This  is  not  so.     The  summer  dust, 

That  flies  before  the  breeze  because  it  must, 

Were  then  but  action's  type,  and  yet  the  breeze 

Itself  has  higher  laws  than  these. 

And  even  force  and  power, 

Though  but  the  phantoms  of  an  hour, 

Impel  undriven,  and  should  reason  sway 

Then  man  emerges,  mightier  far  than  they. 

The  architect,  whose  great  design 

In  porch  or  pillared  temple  formed  may  shine. 

Ne'er  saw  the  clouds  of  summer  dust 

Gather  such  form,  or  cloud-towers  in  the  sky 

Fall  into  regularity. 

But  shapeless  forms  and  nought  to  trust. 

For  even  the  massy  mountain  breaks 
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In  thousand  fissures,  wildly  riven, 

And  lifts  a  scarred  and  blasted  front  to  heaven. 

But  here  the  self-same  stone  in  order  makes 

A  hundred  columns  smoothly  wrought, 

Walls  with  many  a  sculpture  fraught, 

Till  the  whole  structure  rising  bright 

Greets  like  a  hymn  of  praise  the  early  morning  light. 

Yet  man  had  waited  long 

Ere  on  the  rock  the  sculptured  porch  had  grown. 

Nor  does  the  heroic  song 

Which  tells  of  deeds  far  other  than  his  own, 

Rise,  till  the  poet  strikes  the  lyre 

When  all  its  chords  like  flickering  fire 

Pour  forth  their  wreath  of  flame. 

And  deed  succeeds  to  deed,  and  name  to  name. 

We  pass  through  sun  and  shade, 

Yet  not  the  sun  and  shade  are  we, 

Nor  are  they  by  us  made. 

But  passing  through  such  scenery 

We  say  how  fair  and  bright 

Its  colours  shine,  and  sigh  at  coming  night. 

Yet  who  would  wile  his  time  away 

As  we  spend  a  summer  day, 

Pacing  the  fields,  loitering  beneath  the  trees, — 

No,  there  are  other  tasks  than  these  : 

For  all  the  autumn,  all  the  winter  long. 

The  ploughman  drove  his  ploughshare  strong, 
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The  woodman  lopped  the  spreading  trees, 

Then  comes  the  summer  day, — or  loiter  at  our  ease. 

Yes,  art  is  everywhere. 

Art  and  prevenient  care, 

Else  nought  were  done,  and  we  had  never  been. 

Or  lived  but  as  the  sea-bird  who  can  dip 

A  moment  into  ocean's  sheen. 

Then  rest  upon  a  rock  and  strip 

The  weaker  swarm  he  makes  his  food. 

They  tell  us  all  things  once  were  called  good, 

But  after  all  became  accursed, 

Yet  good  remaining  in  the  worst, 

And  the  great  artist,  fair  design 

Walks  among  all,  as  one  who  straining  wine 

Lets  the  bright  fluid  in  the  vessel  lie, 

And  throws  the  turbid  dregs  as  useless  refuse  by. 

You  ask  then,  why  men  fail. 

Watch  the  receding  sail, 

The  breeze  sweeps  gently  from  the  harbour's  mouth. 

And  the  long  ridges  of  the  deep, 

Rock,  as  we  rock  a  child  to  sleep. 

The  vessel  sails  into  the  golden  south. 

Fades  in  the  summer  sunset  from  the  shore, 

And  yet  'tis  her  last  voyage,  she  comes  to  land  no  more. 

For  that  which  drives. us  on  our  course. 

Be  it  courage,  skill,  or  force, 
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Passing  its  proper  bound, 

Drives  us  no  more,  but  whelms  us,  when  the  sound 

That  breathed  so  softly  in  the  summer  breeze, 

Shrieks  in  the  whistling  of  the  gale, 

And  the  white  foam-cloud  of  the  northern  seas 

Breaks  all  unlike  the  blue  ethereal  veil 

That  floats  around  the  southern  palaces. 

For  if  the  impulse  be  too  strong, 

It  worketh  not  at  all,  for  even  harm  and  wrong 

Their  proper  rule  and  line  require, 

Even  as  the  devastating  fire 

Stops  at  the  edge  of  some  vast  lake. 

Leaving  its  mischief  done,  some  other  course  to  take. 

And  though  the  world  may  say 

That  weakness  is  the  fault  of  those  who  fail. 

And  strength  the  virtue  ever  to  prevail ; 

A  higher  voice  than  they, 

"Will  tell  that  neither  guide  aright 

Without  the  radiance  of  the  inner  light. 

Which  strength  with  weakness  can  combine ; 

For  if  the  pattern  be  divine, 

The  copy,  though  imperfect,  rises  far 

Above  the  highest  work  where  no  such  models  are. 

As  though  a  man  should  raptured  take  his  stand 

Before  some  canvass  grand, 

With  flowing  robes  and  colours  gay, 

Bright  hues  of  summer  holiday. 

And  vainly  strive  to  copy  or  transfer 
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What  the  master  hand  had  cost 

Many  a  year  of  toil  and  pain, 

And  yet  howe'er  his  work  might  err 

Would  hardly  deem  his  labour  lost 

Some  insight  in  such  magic  skill  to  gain ; 

Still  less,  if  turning  from  the  pictured  scene, 

He  looked  upon  the  earth's  eternal  green, 

The  broad  sky  arching  over  all 

Or  as  the  ocean  billows  rise  and  fall 

Should  vainly  strive  their  hues  to  paint, 

With  faltering  hand  and  colour  faint, 

And  then  should  turn  and  view 

The  sea  and  sky's  celestial  hue. 

How  far  more  fair 

It  is  than  his  own  work  beyond  compare, 

Markinsc  how  lack  of  wisdom  or  of  skill 

Had  marred  the  effort  of  his  will, 

And  yet  should  find  upon  his  canvass  bright 

Some  trace,  however  faint,  of  heaven's  eternal  light. 

But  see  where  comes  the  youthful  king, 

With  cloudy  brow ;  the  soldiers  entering. 

Begin  to  fill  the  pillared  space, 

Violence  is  sure  at  hand,  arms  in  the  holy  place. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

O  temple,  now  for  the  first  time  beheld. 
Though  known  before  by  rumour ;  pillared  lines, 
Fair  porch,  and  court-yard  rich  with  sacrifice. 
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Forgive  me,  if  forgiveness  must  be  asked 

For  what  seems  violence.     The  tide  of  time 

Which  bore  me  well  from  Scyros  on  to  Troy, 

Still  runs,  I  trust,  as  prosperously  here. 

And  as  a  river  sweeping  by  the  wreck 

Of  some  old  ruined  fortress  on  its  banks, 

My  fate  hath  borne  me  past  the  walls  of  Priam 

To  Delphi  and  Apollo,  gathering  here 

And  there  fresh  fame  and  spoil ;  at  last  I  anchor 

With  spoil  of  all  most  valued  by  these  walls. 

And  though  the  deed  seem  violence,  who  shall  blame? 

In  vain  had  we  expected  the  return 

Of  Helen, — had  we  trusted  to  mute  prayer, 

She  had  grown  old  in  Troy.     The  immortal  shafts 

Left  by  Alcides  had  a  keener  point 

Than  Nestor's  or  Odysseus'  eloquence. 

Thus  meeting  force  by  force,  we  travel  on. 

As  shield  is  set  to  shield,  and  spear  to  spear. 

And  find  that  danger  thus  at  last  is  met 

More  fitly  than  by  those  who  inly  rail ; 

But  wear  a  smiling  look  of  happiness, 

E'en  as  two  nations  after  battle  fought 

May  rest  contented,  though  long  border  wars, 

Fields  spoiled  and  peasants  plundered,  year  by  year, 

Brought  them  no  nearer  peace.     And  if  it  seem 

Violence,  to  trample  upon  human  law, 

Impiety,  to  force  the  peaceful  god 

To  hear  the  clash  of  arms,  yet  former  deeds 
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And  future  sacrifices  may  atone, 

And  what  seemed  worst,  resulting  in  success, 

May  seem  the  best,  and  all  at  last  be  well. 

CHORUS. 

Thy  words,  O  king,  are  seeming  wise,  yet  force 
May  meet  with  greater,  as  the  tawny  wolf 
Meeting  the  lion  drops  its  feeble  prey 
Happy  if  shelter  for  itself  be  found 
In  brake  or  thicket.     Thus  thy  victory 
Rests  with  the  stronger,  not  the  better  side. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It  may  be  so.     Then  I  see  nothing  clear. 
But  while  you  reason,  comes  the  enemy 
And  strikes  the  unsteady  balance  from  the  hand 
In  which  you  nimbly  poise  the  right  and  wrong. 
But  ye,  who  sit  within,  know  not  how  hard 
Rages  the  tempest,  when  the  traveller 
If  he  but  keep  the  path,  will  little  care 
For  pool  or  quagmire,  but  must  hasten  on 
To  win  the  town  before  the  evening  fall. 
And  e'en  the  laws  that  rule  us  in  the  state, 
Sent  as  they  are  by  Zeus,  at  times  give  way 
To  force  or  danger  ;  we  who  are  less  wise  ' 
Than  law,  may  do,  without  offence,  the  same. 

CHORUS. 

These  arguments  are  fitter,  king,  for  those 
Who  hear  the  war-cry  on  the  windy  plain 
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Of  battle,  where  is  nought  but  dust  and  noise, 
Than  those  who  serve  Apollo.     Yet  we  know 
That  law  and  force,  ever  at  variance, 
No  city  and  no  army  could  survive. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Well  force  may  rule  us  now,  and  law  hereafter ; 
And  change  may  guide  us  rightly,  while  we  break 
Law  for  some  better  cause,  if  not  to  keep  it. 
Yet  to  keep  something  better,  in  the  end. 
Thou  priestess  who  art  sitting  silent  there, 
Wearing  the  laurel  chaplet,  seek  the  lady 
Who  came  last  evening  here,  Hermione, 
And  bid  her,  if  it  please  her,  to  come  forth. 

PRIESTESS. 

King,  thy  command  is  needless,  as  her  coming 
Outstrips  thy  bidding.     From  an  inner  chamber 
I  see  her  now  descending,  two  attendants, 
One  on  each  side,  support  her,  and  the  guard 
Lowers  as  she  passes  both  his  helm  and  spear. 

CHORUS. 

Remember,  king,  she  is  the  child  of  Zeus, 
Daughter  of  Helen,  she  whose  ravisher 
Sailed  on  a  sea  of  blood.     Her  father  lives  : 
Where  is  thy  father  ?  Ask  the  walls  of  Troy. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Yes,  ask  the  walls  of  Troy.     Hermione, 

Welcome,  yet  all  unwelcome,  have  you  come ; 

For  love  is  veiled  by  anger,  as  a  bride 

Shrouds  her  fair  face  upon  the  marriage  day. 

Yet  I  could  tell  you  what  would  calm  your  anger  : 

When  last  I  saw  your  father,  he  was  seated 

Within  the  Pergamus,  won  by  my  arms, 

He  had  regained  your  mother,  who  her  crime 

Forgiven  or  forgotten,  for  it  seemed 

But  heaven-sent  fraud,  was  seated  by  his  side. 

Their  enmity  concluded.     Troy  was  taken. 

And  in  the  plain  below  the  city  tents 

Were  struck,  and  vessels  shifted,  and  the  shore 

Glowed  with  the  ardour  of  a  safe  return. 

The  prize  that  I  had  asked  was  your  fair  hand. 

He  had  consented,  and  I  left  unenvying. 

Long  lines  of  captives,  piles  of  gold  and  silver 

And  arms  so  little  useful.     Let  Achilles 

Tell  thee  the  rest,  how  in  the  strife  of  war, 

Loving  thy  father,  ever  fighting  by  him, 

He  asked  the  link  of  marriage  to  bind  houses 

Already  so  united  ;  so  that  fate. 

Denying  much,  might  yet  concede  him  this  : 

A  daughter  from  the  palace  he  had  served. 

And  future  hopes  for  others,  not  for  him. 

It  rests  with  thee  to  end  so  many  wishes. 
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Forgive  this  show  of  violence ;  the  command 

Is  from  the  fates,  is  from  the  deity, 

Is  from  thy  father,  these  thou  wilt  obey. 

HERMIONE. 

I  had  not  thought  to  issue  from  my  chamber 
To-day,  O  king,  but  hearing  clash  of  arms 
I  have  come  forth,  deeming  that  violence 
Is  best  faced  in  the  open.     I  have  heard 
Both  what  you  tell  me  now,  and  what  before 
When  coming  to  my  palace,  you  in  arms 
Made  your  proposal,  and  on  answer  given 
Carried  the  daughter  of  a  king  away. 
My  answer  still  must  be  the  same.     Nay,  hear  it ! 
I  cannot  give  you  love,  I  love  Orestes ; 
I  will  not  give  my  hand,  I  owe  it  to  him, 
He  has  my  promise  ;  if  you  have  my  father's, 
Wait  for  his  coming.     Let  his  daughter  go 
Forth  from  a  place  though  sacred,  yet  unfit 
For  these  employments.     If  the  towers  of  Troy 
Are  on  your  helmet,  if  the  great  Achilles 
And  greater  Hercules  are  by  your  side, 
So  much  the  more  this  victory  over  women 
Dishonours  you  and  them.     We  have  no  arms. 
No  walls,  no  citadel,  no  previous  crime 
Throwing  its  shadow  o'er  us.     Let  me  go 
Back  to  my  home,  to  wait  my  father's  coming. 
To  wait  my  mother  whom  I  scarce  have  seen ; 
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And  if  your  father  loved  them,  as  you  say, 
Let  the  son  love  as  nobly,  for  Achilles 
Was  ever  noble,  you  are  called  his  son. 

CHORUS. 

Take  courage  child,  and  yet  as  he  is  king 
Speak  with  some  reverence,  he  will  set  you  free. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

This  cannot  be,  Hermione,  requests 

Are  made  within  the  wishes  of  the  asker, 

But  also  at  the  will  of  him  who  gives, 

And  this  I  cannot  grant.     And  yet  remember 

That  thou  art  sprung  from  Zeus  and  I  from  Thetis, 

Lineage  divine.     The  hand  that  conquered  Troy 

If  linked  with  thine,  may  other  deeds  achieve 

The  theme  of  poets  unborn.     The  immortal  steeds 

That  bore  Achilles  through  the  dust  of  war, 

May  bear  us  haply  through  a  fairer  scene 

Of  renovated  Hellas,  when  the  force 

That  masters  force  is  mastered  in  its  turn, 

And  rest  succeeds  to  labour ;  then  rich  Pthia 

With  Lacedsemon  blended  in  one  rule. 

Shall  sink  to  rest,  and  our  Achilles'  spear 

Suspended  o'er  the  hearth  may  tell  a  tale 

Of  bygone  deeds,  remembered  but  for  fame. 

Yield  though  unwilling,  if  thou  lovest  rest 

And  peace,  grant  them  to  others ;  lest  the  mildness 
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That  rests  upon  thy  face,  conceal  within 
A  heart  and  mind  of  fraud  and- cruelty. 

HERMIONE. 

I  cannot  change  my  answer,  let  me  go. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Not  so,  to-day  thou  must  be  made  a  bride, 

HERMIONE. 

A  bride  for  Hades,  not  for  living  men. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Hades  will  come  to  those  who  thwart  my  will. 

CHORUS. 

O  king,  what  do  you  ?  will  you  not  release  her  ? 

HERMIONE. 

0  King  Apollo,  and  thou  father  Zeus, 

If  'tis  from  thee  indeed  I  draw  my  name, 
Thou  sacred  shrine,  centre  of  all  the  earth, 
Sole  source  of  inspiration,  hear  my  prayer, 

1  have  been  brought  by  violence  to  these  walls, 
By  violence,  I  am  made  a  bride.     0  Justice, 
Mother  of  gods  and  men,  attend  to  me. 

Send  some  one  from  your  high  abode  to  foil 
This  spoiler.     I  reject  him;  I  renounce 
His  name  and  lineage,  and  I  turn  to  thee 
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0  King  Apollo,  master  of  the  house, 
Asking  thy  aid,  a  suppliant  pure,  a  virgin, 
Pious  among  the  impious,  shall  thy  shrine 
Protect  me  nothing,  are  thy  shafts  all  sped  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Hermione,  the  gods  that  Priam  worshipped 
Availed  him  little,  though  their  costly  shrines 
Were  gold  and  silver,  and  the  incense  smoke 
Rose  ever  from  their  altars  day  by  day. 
Nor  will  Apollo  help  thee,  though  he  slew, 
Men  say,  my  father.     Paris  is  not  here. 
But  unarmed  priests  and  handmaidens  alone. 

1  bid  thee  to  thy  chamber,  but  if  force 
Is  needed,  force  is  present ;  and  to-day 
We  leave  together,  and  the  Pthian  boat 
Will  bear  us  lightly  o'er  the  crested  waves, 
To  wait  thy  father's  coming  at  thy  home. 
Let  the  first  priestess  give  the  orders  due 
For  pure  libations,  let  the  lustral  water 
Be  brought  from  Castale,  the  olive  wreath 
Be  duly  wove,  the  time  brooks  no  delay. 

Hermione  is  led  out. 

CHORUS. 

The  ten  years'  war  at  last  has  reached  its  end, 
And  Greek  and  Trojan  meet. 
If  not  as  friend  with  friend. 
Yet  vexed  no  longer  by  the  iron  sleet, 

c 
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A  many-pointed  storm  like  hail, 

Striking  helmet,  shield,  and  mail. 

Mixed  with  the  thunder  of  the  car, 

As  Hector  or  Atrides  rose 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  the  war 

Brought  to  its  daily  close. 

The  crown  of  victory  is  ours, 

Troy  from  her  diadem  of  towers 

Her  empire  to  the  earth  hath  cast. 

For  us  remains  the  countless  spoil 

Won  slowly,  but  at  last. 

Fruit  of  many  a  year  of  toil, 

Gold  and  silver,  herds  that  fed 

Beside  Scamander,  and  the  train 

Of  fair-haired  captives  hither  led, 

Brought  o'er  the  tossing  main. 

Like  horses  captured  in  the  waste. 

Dragged  by  the  hair  a  life  of  toil  to  taste. 

Who  was  the  boldest  in  the  fight. 

What  matters,  so  the  end  be  right  ? 

The  bravest  fall.     Nor  did  fair  Thetis  spare, 

Though  an  immortal  goddess  of  the  deep. 

Cry  and  agonising  prayer. 

Bending  before  imperial  knees. 

That  her  son,  the  brave  and  fair, 

Might  not  sleep  the  iron  sleep 

Beside  the  Hellespontine  seas 

Where  Hector  lay,  but  glad  return, 
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Might  make  once  more  for  him  the  home-fire  burn. 

In  vain,  the  arrow  sped. 

But  Priam  also  and  his  sons 

Sleep  beneath  the  soil  they  trod ; 

With  blood  the  angry  river  runs, 

And  like  a  city  of  the  dead, 

A  pile  of  ruins  by  the  sea 

Is  Ilium  ;  and  the  avenging  god 

Hath  sent  the  winged  victory 

To  Hellas,  whom  a  joyous  shout 

Must  welcome,  dances  all  night  long. 

Wild  revellings  of  a  festive  rout, 

And  wreaths  of  lyric  song. 

From  those  who  vengeance  on  the  unrighteous  see, 

And  right  victorious,  and  slowly  conquered  wrong. 

Nor,  Neoptolemus,  to  thee 

Can  we  the  meed  of  praise  deny. 

And  if  another  victory 

Be  granted,  even  fate  must  sigh 

To  see  thee  stand  at  last  the  best 

Of  all,  and  conquest  on  thy  crest 

Like  a  protecting  deity 

Leading  thee  forth  to  other  deeds. 

Conquest  to  conquest  still  succeeds. 

STRANGER. 

The  need  which  led  my  steps  through  your  fair  city 
Must  prove  my  pardon  if  I  seem  but  hasty, 
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For  having  left  the  temple  in  the  morning, 

In  the  first  sunshine  I  had  wandered  forth, 

Not  idly  curious,  but  to  see  whatever 

Of  famous  had  been  gathered  in  this  place 

Since  first  the  dragon  in  his  cave  was  slain, 

And  Pytho  rose  at  Delphi.     Thus  I  came 

As  the  blue  sky  was  broadening  with  the  heat, 

Through  streets  and  lanes  to  the  wide  market-place. 

And  there  beheld  a  wild  tumultuous  throng 

Eager  with  noisy  voices,  armed  hands 

And  looks  turned  toward  the  temple,  and  the  name 

Upon  their  lips  was  still  Hermione, 

As  subject  to  some  wrong.     I,  asking  nought. 

Came  hither  with  all  speed,  deeming  me  safe. 

If  anywhere,  beneath  Apollo's  shade. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

The  shelter  doubtless  will  protect  us  both. 

But  I  would  have  your  name,  and  how  you  come 

Fraught  with  these  evil  tidings. 

STRANGER. 

King,  my  name 
Is  but  Thersander,  one  of  little  note, 
And  smaller  wealth. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

But  wherefore  have  you  come 
Like  some  ill-omened  bird  of  prey,  that  flits 
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Before  the  carnage,  and  art  standing  there 
With  tales  of  coming  danger  ? 

STRANGER. 

I  will  tell  you ; 
There  came  a  strife  among  our  folk  at  home 
In  distant  Lacedsemon,  where  I  dwell, 
About  the  Trojan  spoil ;  for  Agamemnon, 
Though  not  himself  as  yet  returned,  had  sent 
Vast  piles  of  booty,  armour  first,  and  spears 
Torn  from  the  men  of  Troy,  goblets  embossed 
With  stranger  names,  rich  labours  of  the  loom, 
Pallas  herself  is  standing  on  one  web 
With  shield  and  helmet ;  silver,  gold,  and  bronze 
Unused  as  yet,  stored  up  for  future  years. 
All  this  he  bade  the  citizens  divide, 
And  wait  his  coming.     But  a  strife  arose 
About  the  sharing,  city  rose  on  city, 
And  all  but  arms  were  brandished  in  their  hands. 
At  last  a  common  resolution  rose 
To  send  the  suit  to  Delphi,  that  Apollo 
Might  be  the  sole  divider ;  thus  I  come 
To  ask  as  suppliant  in  the  temple  here 
The  answer  that  shall  put  an  end  to  strife. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

And  saw  you  aught  of  the  returning  army  ? 
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STRANGER. 

No,  they  are  still  away,  and  all  the  country, 
Like  autumn,  when  the  trees  are  stripped  of  leaves, 
Lies  bare  and  desolate.     The  wife  her  husband, 
The  child  his  father,  mourn  for  ten  long  years. 
Arms  clash,  indeed,  but  in  the  hands  of  children. 
Who  take  the  mighty  shields  their  fathers  wore, 
And  poise  them  in  the  sunshine.     By  the  harbour 
One  or  two  galleys,  idly  anchored,  float. 
Waiting  the  hundred  ships  from  Ilium. 
And  every  day  the  watchman  from  his  tower 
Looks  for  the  flashing  of  their  oars,  but  still 
The  same  grey  sea  curls  slowly  round  the  cliff, 
And  they  return  not  yet.     In  every  temple 
Victims  are  ready  for  the  sacrifice, 
And  all  the  altars  in  a  moment  blaze 
With  richest  incense.     Such  was  your  return, 
King  Neoptolemus,  from  Ilium, 
So  we  are  told. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It  was,  perhaps,  less  splendid. 
For  we  who  fight  out  in  the  cold  bleak  air 
Wear  not  the  gold  and  crimson,  which  is  best 
Stored  up  for  feast  days.     My  return  was  gained 
With  little  loss  or  danger,  and  our  conquest. 
As  doubtless  you  have  heard,  was  made  complete 
By  arms,  and  deities  hostile,  or  siding 
To  this  side  and  to  that. 
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STRANGER. 

I  see  the  priestess 
Come  forth,  and  gladly  would  from  her  enquire 
When  I  may  bear  my  message. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Stay,  good  stranger, 
Though  Ilium  has  fallen,  in  this  town 
There  may  lurk  danger ;  as  the  horseman  bold, 
Who  riding  swept  over  the  angry  waste, 
Trips  on  the  hillock  close  to  his  door-side. 
What  saw  you  in  the  city,  have  they  arms 
And  order,  or  a  mere  disordered  throng  ? 

STRANGER, 

I  saw  but  little,  being  ever  for  peace. 

And  flying  danger ;  but  they  gathered  strongly. 

Clustering  one  near  another,  first  in  groups. 

And  then  in  one  broad  mass  toward  the  street 

That  leads  up  to  the  temple,     I  should  say 

Some  thousands,  but  mere  citizens,  accoutred 

With  spears  and  swords,  scarce  shielded,  armour  none, 

CHORUS. 

The  stranger  bringeth  tidings  full  of  fear. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Fear  is  for  those  who  feel  it,  not  for  me. 
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CHORUS. 

But  if  you  chance  to  take  the  unjust  side? 

NEOPTOLEMUS, 

I  take  it  not,  for  yours  is  the  injustice. 

CHORUS. 

Force  ever  prospers  till  it  meets  with  greater. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Well  here  there  is  no  greater.     I  am  safe. 

PRIESTESS. 

Cease,  Neoptolemus,  an  answer  comes 

From  one  far  greater  even  than  thyself. 

I  bear  a  message  from  the  inner  shrine 

Bidding  thee  let  Hermione  depart. 

An  offering  for  thy  violence  must  be  paid, 

And  thus  the  deity  whose  just  offence 

Thou  hast  to  dread,  may  stay  the  avenging  force, 

Which  even  now  opens  her  dusky  wing 

In  act  to  fly,  and  in  the  mountain  pass 

The  tempest  wails  to  issue  forth  with  clamour. 

Beware  lest  thy  impiety  be  found 

Thy  great  offence,  and  in  these  sacred  walls 

The  deity  himself  should  plot  against  thee. 

Son  of  Achilles,  pause  ;  we  do  not  speak 

Unwise,  but  often  questioned,  and  are  set 
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To  guide  the  people,  as  Apollo  us. 
But  yield  as  wisdom  bids  thee,  and  as  Zeus 
Would  bid  thee,  and  as  piety  commands. 
And  having  made  one  error,  let  it  be 
The  first  and  last,  for  this  is  ever  wise 
Not  to  pass  further  on  a  doubtful  road. 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Nay,  cease  thyself.     I  own  a  higher  power; 

But  thou  art  mortal,  weaker  e'en  than  I. 

And  has  indeed  Apollo  sent  thee  forth 

To  rob  me  of  my  bride ;  who  in  past  years 

Stood  beside  Paris,  and  whose  fatal  aim 

Slew  my  great  father  ?    Yet  if  thy  Apollo 

Be  hostile,  still  Athene  on  our  side 

And  Here  and  Hephaestus  rule  the  war, 

Beware  lest  speaking  wisely  thou  be  found 

To  act  with  folly,  and  expecting  gold 

From  far  Orestes,  bring  these  messages. 

Yet  gold  we  too  can  give,  and  sacrifice 

And  offerings  to  hang  beside  the  walls, 

And  this  must  serve.     But  for  your  other  bidding, 

Not  if  Apollo  came  himself  in  arms. 

Sending  no  priestess,  but  with  the  bright  spear 

With  which  he  spurs  the  horses  of  the  day. 

Would  we  give  way,  but  meet  him  arms  to  arms. 

As  now,  not  fearing  any. 
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CHORUS. 

0  king  thy  speech  is  mighty,  and  thy  power 
Is  mighty  also,  but  I  fear  the  end. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

1  fear  it  not,  nor  heed  it.     Let  the  priestess 
See  that  all  things  are  ready ;  since  no  power 
Of  god  or  man  shall  further  hinder  us. 

But  for  thyself  obedience  is  the  best. 

PRIESTESS. 

And  if  we  yield  not  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

You  have  stores  of  gold 
In  Pytho  the  all-golden,  and  a  fine 
Hard  to  be  paid  awaits  you,  and  harsh  stripes 
And  death  may  follow. 

PRIESTESS. 

Well,  we  yield  to  force 
Being  but  women,  and  some  aged  priests 
But  one  or  two,  the  temple's  ministers. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

You  yield,  and  all  is  well.     Within  an  hour 
Let  all  be  ready.     Let  Hermione 
Even  now  be  warned,  lest  sudden  message  coming 
Dispel  her  courage,  and  the  weary  journey. 
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PRIESTESS, 

This  shall  be  done,  but  we  are  free  from  blame 
Whatever  happen ;  and  if  evil  come, 
Secret  or  open,  we  shall  take  no  heed. 

CHORUS. 

Castale,  Castale, 

Where  the  watching  dragon  lay, 

With  the  encircling  woods  around. 

And  the  clifts  above  depending. 

When  Apollo,  on  a  day, 

Seeking  an  oracle  to  found, 

Came  alone  across  the  sea. 

And  wrought  the  deed  that  knows  no  ending. 

Ere  the  walls  of  Thebes  arose, 

The  dragon  rotted  in  the  sun. 

Then  the  temple  was  begun 

With  walls  of  polished  stone, 

And  in  the  shrine  ere  evening's  close 

The  priestess  took  her  place  alone. 

'Tis  from  that  pure  and  sacred  spring 

That  we  bring  water,  fair  Hennione, 

To  celebrate  thy  nuptials,  Hymen,  O, 

Attend,  O  Hymensee,  while  we  sing. 

The  bride  of  him  who  conquered  o'er  the  sea 

Is  coming,  but  perhaps  unwilling, 

But  we  our  urns  with  sacred  water  filling, 

Being  for  that  purpose  sent, 

Remain,  whate'er  the  end,  content. 
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HERMiONE,  {reentering  alone). 
^\^lat  songs  are  these  ye  sing  ?  Methought  ye  took 
The  better  side,  but  here  ye  bring  your  wreaths 
To  deck  the  tyrant's  spear.     This  is  not  well. 

CHORUS. 

0  queen,  we  know  not  what  to  say, 
Force  is  put  on  us,  we  obey, 
Having  no  other  choice; 

But  they  who  slight  Apollo's  voice 
May  find  they  choose  a  dangerous  way. 

HERMIONE. 

1  will  stay  here  awhile  with  you,  and  ask 

For  counsel,  though  submission  is  your  theme. 

CHORUS. 

But  have  you  yet  no  tidings  of  Orestes  ? 
For  he  is  powerful,  and  a  monarch's  son. 

HERMIONE. 

I  came  but  yester-evening  to  the  temple. 

And  there  saw  nothing  but  the  gleam  of  arms, 

Till,  coming  forth  this  morning,  I  beheld 

Your  priestess'  band,  and  saw  the  columns  wreathed 

As  though  for  festival  or  sacrifice. 

CHORUS. 

But  by  what  force  were  you  brought  hither,  child  ? 
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HERMIONE. 

A  force  we  could  not  conquer ;  should  I  tell 
The  story  you  would  wonder,  but  I  weep 
Too  much  to  tell  you.     Have  you  any  hope  ? 

CHORUS. 

We  hear  of  clamours  gathering  in  the  town, 
And  were  Orestes  here — 

HERMIONE. 

He  cannot  come, 
For  he  was  far  away  in  Thessaly 
To  purchase  horses  for  the  chariot  games 
No,  I  shall  never  see  him. 

CHORUS. 

If  he  came 
You  hold  him  higher  than  Achilles'  son  ? 

HERMIONE. 

I  hold  not  any  higher.     One  I  love, 

And  one  I  hate ;  and  justice  takes  the  side 

Of  those  I  love ;  and  surely  these  united 

Should  prove  the  stronger,  right  conjoined  with  love. 

CHORUS. 

We  cannot  say  as  yet,  but  hope  with  you. 
You  long  have  known  him  ? 
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HERMIONE. 

From  the  earliest  time 
My  love  has  ever  been  for  peace  and  him, 
Though  nurtured  in  a  cradle  of  wild  arms. 
But  hope,  that  ever  hovers  like  a  bird 
Around  the  new-made  nest,  had  whispered  me 
In  softer  tones  ;  for  when  the  wild  turmoil 
Of  battle  rang  round  Ilium,  and  I  heard 
Of  arms  and  conquest,  I  but  turned  the  more 
To  the  calm  country,  and  the  quiet  fields. 
And  as  the  first  sun  glittered  o'er  the  hills 
I  saw  no  light  of  battle,  but  a  gleam 
Ending  if  ever  on  the  dancing  waves 
That  laid  their  crested  heads  upon  the  shore, 
Praying  for  peace  and  welcome ;  and  the  years 
Came  ever  to  me  in  a  tranquil  round 
Of  season  following  season,  as  a  day 
^Vhich  slipping  through  its  course  of  quiet  hours 
Ends  in  a  tranquil  sunset  in  the  west, 
\VTien  quiet  evening  lights  her  fires  around, 
And  clamorous  rooks  salute  the  parting  day. 

CHORUS. 

And  did  Orestes  share  it  ? 

HERMIONE. 

He  was  there, 
Yes,  ever  with  me,  and  when  most  apart 
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Perhaps  most  present.     There  were  rumours  still 
Of  something  evil  in  his  father's  house, 
And  deeds  in  secret  done,  which  the  fair  day- 
Would  fear  to  look  on.     I  saw  nothing  clear, 
For  all  things  then  were  shrouded  in  a  mist 
During  the  monarch's  absence,  and  the  years 
That  came  and  went  brought  nothing,  good  or  ill. 

CHORUS. 

And  when  did  you  expect  your  father's  coming  ? 

HERMIONE. 

We  scarce  had  heard  ;  a  sudden  message  came 

That  Ilium  had  fallen,  and  I  feared 

About  my  mother,  if  she  was  forgiven. 

Or  left  for  vengeance, — for  when  once  men  bare 

The  sword,  it  looks  like  justice ;  yet  I  knew 

My  father  kind,  and  hoped  that  all  was  well. 

CHORUS. 

And  all  Avill  yet  be  well.     Turn  to  the  god. 
In  choosing  this  protector  you  are  safe. 

HERMIONE. 

My  fate  is  ever  turning  like  a  wheel. 
Changing  at  heaven's  bidding.     Did  you  e'er 
See  the  same  moon  in  heaven  two  following  nights  ? 
First  the  new  moon  comes  out  of  nothingness. 
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Brightening  her  face,  and  growing  to  its  full ; 
But  at  its  fairest  it  begins  to  wane, 
And  fades  again  to  nothing. 

CHORUS. 

We  too  fear. 
Yet  change  again  may  bring  all  things  aright. 

HERMIONE. 

All  changes  in  the  end,  but  to  ask  aught 
Seems  useless  now.     For  even  to  escape 
And  wander  as  a  beggar  in  far  lands 
Were  all  too  much,  and  these  beginnings  stem 
Are  but  the  prelude  of  the  coming  shower  : 
But  when  the  full  storm  breaks,  it  will  be  vain 
To  seek  for  shelter.     Yet  you  too  speak  well, 
And  wisely  as  the  servants  of  a  god. 

CHORUS. 

We  do  not  hold  the  temple  here  in  vain, 
And  there  is  safety  in  Apollo's  aid. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  {returning). 
Ye  servants  of  the  god,  is  it  vain 
That  I  three  times  have  openly  denounced 
This  murmuring  at  our  orders  ?     You  will  find 
That  railing  and  complaint,  although  they  suit 
The  haughty  mind,  lead  but  to  deeper  harm, 
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Attendants,  let  Hermione  be  led 
Back  to  her  chamber,  and  in  due  attire 
Robed  for  the  marriage.     Ye  who  still  resist 
After  a  feigned  submission,  soon  will  learn 
That  ye  have  lost  the  glory  of  the  fight, 
Nor  yet  have  gained  their  credit  who  obey, 

CHORUS. 

O  king,  in  thy  audacity 
We  seem  once  again  to  see 
The  angry  mind  of  him  who  lay 
In  his  tents  while  foemen  slay 
Those  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
And  issuing  thence  at  close  of  day, 
Saw  but  the  body  of  his  friend. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

You  gain  but  little  in  this  strife,  but  see, 
That  willing  or  unwilling,  our  commands 
Are  being  followed ;  from  the  temple-gate 
The  long-expected  troop  comes  forth,  attendants 
In  part,  and  sacred  servants,  the  torch  shines, 
And  now  at  last  the  marriage-song  is  heard. 

PRIESTESS. 

Hermione  is  coming  as  a  bride. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Hark  how  it  thunders  at  the  outer  gate. 

D 
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Hcrmione  here  returns,  led  in  procession  by  the 
attejidants  of  the  temple. 

HERMIONE. 

Thunder  will  no  more  scare  me,  or  the  summer 
Bum  with  its  heat ;  or  winter  with  its  cold 
Fright  me  at  times,  when  seated  by  the  hearth 
I  watch  the  gleaming  blaze.     My  life  is  over. 
I  \\\\\  not  wed  this  robber  whom  I  choose  not. 
I  marry  justice  and  the  deity. 
You  may  be  strong,  and  take  me  your  own  ways, 
Being  but  weak  and  all  alone  with  you  ; 
But  in  the  evening  I  am  here  no  longer, 
And  your  pursuers  will  but  quest  in  vain, 
And  follow  idly  on  the  road  I  take  : 
Though  dark,  though  drear,  at  last  to  liberty. 

PRIESTESS. 

I  see  the  plume  of  Neoptolemus. 

SEMICHORUS. 

The  clamour  heightens,  danger  sure  is  nigh. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Danger  is  nowhere  here,  the  walls  are  strong, 
The  gates  are  stronger,  strongest  is  the  guard. 
Hcrmione,  our  marriage  day  is  come, 
I  willing,  thou  unwilling,  but  both  doomed. 
Yield  to  thy  fate,  even  if  thou  canst  not  love  it, 
Hard  things  grow  mild  by  yielding,  as  the  snow 
That  rests  for  ever  on  trackless  hills 
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Melts  in  the  valleys,  so  does  patience  here 
With  what  seems  bitter,  make  it  in  the  end 
At  last  to  be  endured.     But  angry  taunts 
Heighten  the  evil ;  you  will  leam  in  time 
The  truth  of  this,  e'en  if  vou  do  not  now. 
My  order  is,  the  marriage  rites  proceed. 

CHORUS. 

Haughty  words  to  danger  lead. 

And  the  god  alone  is  great, 

For  ours  is  but  a  middle  state, 

And  they  from  whom  all  things  proceed. 

Sitting  by  the  golden  gate 

Watch  the  bright  hours  ever  flowing. 

The  stream  of  being  and  of  knowing. 

Passing  through  the  open  door. 

Yet  one  came  there  in  days  of  yore 

Who  would  have  grasped  the  golden  key, 

And,  mounting  to  the  ethereal  height, 

Lived  god  among  the  gods,  and  free  among  the  free. 

But  as  he  reined  the  coursers  bright, 
That  draw  the  chariot  of  the  day, 
His  father  turned  his  head  away, 
But  they  swept  up  the  heavenly  height. 
With  hoofs  of  thunder,  and  a  gleam 
Flashed  from  the  axles,  as  the  stream 
Gushed  forth  of  everlasting  light. 
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The  youth  upon  the  chariot  standing 

Held  the  bright,  jewelled  reins,  and  far  away 

Beheld  the  world  burst  into  day, 

And  every  pinnacle  and  height 

Red  with  the  sunrise ;  his  commanding 

The  horses  heard  not,  but  rushed  on 

The  way  they  had  all  ages  gone, 

Tossing  their  starry  crests  on  high. 

But  as  they  passed  where  libra  hangs 

Her  scales  of  dazzling  light, 

A  wonder  of  the  northern  sky, 

One  of  the  duller  forms  of  night 

That  vanish  when  Apollo's  quiver  clangs. 

Rose  like  a  lynx  behind  some  forest  stem. 

So  that  aside  they  wildly  swerved 

With  nostrils  that  snorted,  and  necks  that  curved, 

As  though  the  thing  had  frightened  them ; 

And  dashing  down  the  star-paved  road, 

Fled  toward  Poseidon's  green  abode. 

Had  they  heard  the  master's  voice. 

They  had  tarried  and  obeyed, 

But  never  for  the  youth  they  stayed ; 

But  he,  unhappy  in  his  choice, 

Looking  up  for  the  last  time, 

Saw  Orion  in  the  air. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 

As  if  to  slay  him,  when  a  glare 

Of  lightning  came,  for  he  who  guards 
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Over  all  things,  good  or  ill, 

Lest  the  great  work  of  toil  and  skill 

Should  be  wrecked  by  mortal  hand, 

Rushing  from  the  heavenly  wards 

Hurled  the  wild  tempestuous  brand, 

Which  came  hurtling  through  the  air. 

Like  a  spear  in  battle  driven. 

And  dashing  on  the  car  of  heaven. 

Stunned  the  horses  of  the  day. 

Shivered  the  golden  axles,  and  the  play 

Of  sunlight  for  a  moment  ceased 

In  smoke  and  noise :  but  soon  fair  Phsethon  lay 

Scorched  and  shattered  on  the  sand, 

Holding  in  his  dying  hand 

One  fragment  of  the  ethereal  reins, 

This  was  the  sole  reward  of  all  his  pains. 

But  the  father  of  the  day, 

Bringing  order  out  of  wreck, 

Repaired  once  more  the  heavenly  ray. 

And  the  hours  came  forth  to  deck 

With  flowers  the  chariot  of  the  god. 

And  all  things  moved  as  heretofore, 

Order  from  disorder  rising. 

And  no  more  a  mortal  bore 

The  car  of  heaven,  but  men  trod 

Safer  in  cities  than  before, 

And  higher  heavenly  guidance  prizing. 
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GUARD, 

O  king,  unwilling  I  intrude  to  mar 

What  seems  a  happy  meeting.     I  was  placed 

First  of  the  sentinels  before  the  gate 

Where  the  long  street  leads  to  the  market-place. 

We  held  it  all  the  morning  unmolested 

Looking  this  way  and  that.     At  last  we  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  concourse  in  the  town, 

And  see  a  wild  tumultuous  throng  approach 

Straight  for  the  temple.     Arms  are  in  their  hands ; 

And  these  we  meet  as  being  armed  ourselves, 

But  still  retreat  as  ordered,  falling  back, 

But  step  by  step,  and  making  hindrances 

Where'er  the  way  admits.     At  last  they  press  us 

Right  to  the  gate,  where  all  perforce  must  halt. 

Nor  is  this  all.     The  cry  goes  forth,  Orestes 

Is  in  the  city,  to  bring  back  his  bride. 

This  is  our  state,  our  scanty  force  is  hemmed 

One  man  to  ten,  before  the  temple-gate, 

There  is  one  cry  among  the  myrmidons. 

For  Neoptolemus.     Let  but  his  plume 

Be  seen  among  us,  and  a  sudden  charge 

Will  scatter  these  wild  townsmen,  whose  attack, 

However  planned,  is  dangerous  while  neglected  ; 

Another  hour,  and  thou  returnest  here. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

O  hateful  fate,  that  coming  here  in  arms 
Marrest  the  hope  of  peace,  which,  sought  in  vain. 
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Seems  fading  ever  mid  the  clash  of  force ; 

Is  there  no  end  to  aiming  spear  at  helm, 

To  dashing  sword  on  shield,  but  must  we  fight 

For  ever,  from  the  morning  till  the  eve, 

And  sit  by  night  in  armour  by  our  fires  ? 

But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  not  remiss, 

Having  seen  Troy  though  compassed  for  ten  years, 

When  all  the  bravest  met  their  braver  yet. 

Yield,  and  the  gods  fly  vanquished  from  the  field. 

Yet  here  there  is  no  Hector,  and  no  walls, 

Or  such  we  hold.     This  mob  of  citizens 

Grown  lawless  in  our  absence,  takes  up  arms 

As  children  take  their  toys,  knowing  not  use 

Or  justice  in  them,  but  in  idle  mood. 

Yet  we  must  meet  them,  and  the  marriage-song 

Which  should  have  raised  the  cry  of  joy  alone 

Must  mix  it  with  the  clamour  of  harsh  fight. 

So  much  is  certain.     For  thy  other  news, 

Saw  you  Orestes,  or  their  leader  there  ? 

GUARD. 

We  saw  no  leader,  only  the  wild  throng ; 

But  no  man  bears  the  arms  of  chief  or  king.     , 

PRIESTESS. 

The  king  appears  at  last  to  hesitate. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Hark  how  the  clamour  grows,  the  gate  is  yielding. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  go,  I  go,  throw  open  both  the  gates. 
Quick  let  the  myrmidons  level  their  spears, 
Those  who  are  mounted  will  go  first  with  me  ; 
Let  thirty  here  remain  to  guard  the  temple. 
The  rest  ^vith  me  to  the  dull  market-place : 
They  shall  pay  dearly  for  these  broken  rites, 
Joys  interrupted,  marred  festivities. 

GUARD, 

O  king,  thy  order  hardly  needed  giving. 
Had  not  the  gate  been  opened  from  within. 
It  had  soon  opened  from  without. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

'Tis  open ; 
We  will  go  forth.     Farewell,  Hermione. 

CHORUS. 

A  dream  of  other  days  comes  back. 

Once  more  upon  the  road 
We  wander,  on  an  ancient  track 

By  kings  or  heroes  trod. 

It  leads  along  the  dark  blue  sea 

That  softly  laps  the  shore, 
And  the  wild  hills  of  Sicily 

Close  round  me  yet  once  more. 
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And  a  fair  city's  towers  lie 

Lost  in  the  distance  dim, 
And  the  bright  southern  winter  sky, 

Rests  on  the  ocean  rim. 

While,  like  a  harp,  the  southern  breeze 

Touches  now  sea,  now  land, 
And  stars  around  the  Pleiades 

Like  midnight  dancers  stand. 

But  other  hopes  are  ours  than  those 
That  evening  scenes  should  raise, 

A  never  fairer  glory  flows 
From  twilight's  starry  maze. 

No  sunset,  but  a  brighter  clime 

Seems  dawning  in  the  skies, 
As  though  another  morning  time 

Had  yet  on  earth  to  rise. 

As  though  the  victory  were  won. 

And  the  long  strife  complete, 
The  prize  that  ghttered  in  the  sun 

Lay  at  the  victor's  feet. 

Fair  visions,  brighter  hopes,  a  theme 

To  charm  the  bard  or  sage, 
Fit  sequel  to  the  heroic  dream 

That  leads  from  youth  to  age. 
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Another  scene,  another  hour, 
And  the  cold  northern  town, 

Drenched  by  the  dreary  winter's  shower, 
Puts  on  its  darkest  frown. 

And  the  long  wind-swept  iron  ways 

With  pinnacle  and  spire, 
Stand  black  and  gloomy  in  the  haze 

Like  an  extinguished  fire. 

And  angry  whispers  come  and  go 
Where  faith  and  love  are  cold, 

And  human  life,  and  weal  and  woe. 
Are  lightly  bought  and  sold. 

But  oh,  the  dreary  winter  sky. 
Oh,  the  sweet  southern  air, 

Oh,  the  sweet  face  that  passes  by 
Then  and  for  ever  fair. 

Now  seated  as  the  mystic  queen, 

Ruling  the  fairy  maze, 
Now  as  the  child-like  wanderer  seen 

Amid  the  rustic  ways  : 

The  same  as  when  at  first  it  rose. 

Star  of  the  southern  sea, 
As  here  amid  the  winter  snows. 

It  sets  in  mystery. 
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So  vanish  the  two  winter  tides, 

Joy  changing  into  pain, 
And  time's  great  river  onward  glides, 

Ne'er  to  return  again. 

GUARD. 

O  miserable  and  dying  race  of  men 

How  are  we  nothing,  shadows  all  of  us, 

Wandering  about  this  mighty  mass  of  earth, 

For  he  has  fallen,  who  the  fate  of  Troy 

Bore  on  his  helmet,  and  whose  glittering  shield 

Darted  a  ray  that  quenched  the  weaker  beam 

Of  Priam  and  his  sons  ;  now  all  is  o'er. 

For  when  he  issued  from  the  temple-gate, 

He  and  his  mounted  band,  and  close  behind 

The  Pthian  spears  that  came  with  him  from  Troy, 

The  crowd  fell  back  before  them,  and  a  cry 

Ran  through  the  streets,  "Achilles  comes  himself;" 

For  such  a  light  was  in  his  eyes,  and  high 

Rose  the  white  plume  that  ever  of  late  years 

Drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  Ilian  towers. 

But  as  the  people  fled,  they  left  each  house 

Empty  or  seeming  empty,  and  the  streets 

Lay  as  at  midnight.     But  the  king  passed  on 

Silent  until  he  reached  the  public  square, 

Where  the  crowd  halted,  scarcely  from  resolve, 

But  pressed  for  space,  and  angry  at  their  flight. 

But  while  he  stood  half  doubting  to  return, 
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As  though  the  fight  were  ended,  a  wild  cry 

Rang  from  the  women  in  the  market-place, 

And  a  strong  band  of  men  in  brazen  arms 

Passed  through  a  side  way  on  the  myrmidons 

And  caught  them  unsuspecting.     They  faced  round. 

And  in  a  moment  fell  the  leader  slain 

By  Neoptolemus.     But  the  great  crowd 

Came  forward  with  a  shout,  and  as  a  wave 

After  long  threatening  of  the  ocean  shore 

Rises  and  wildly  breaks,  and  all  the  beach 

Is  lost  and  covered  with  a  sea  of  foam, 

So  on  the  king  and  on  his  soldiery 

Broke  the  whole  Delphian  people,  and  the  square 

Was  full  of  shouting,  as  the  myrmidons 

Struck  out  with  sword  and  spear.     But  the  king  turned 

A  moment,  and  surveyed  the  outlet  passed 

A  moment  since,  all  empty,  and  the  crowd 

Held  it,  yet  thinly,  not  beyond  escape. 

But  e'er  retreat  was  ordered,  a  fresh  wave 

Of  angry  forms  swept  o'er  them,  and  his  horse. 

Stabbed  somehow  from  beneath,  reared  up  in  pain 

And  fell  upon  his  rider,  when  the  crowd 

Closed  round  them,  and  I  saw  no  more ;  for  we, 

The  rear-guard  of  his  force,  were  carried  back 

Amid  the  shout  and  tumult  of  the  square. 

By  the  strong  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  coming 

To  the  same  entrance,  cut  a  passage  through. 

But  one  who  joined  us  after,  turning  back. 
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And  looking  through  the  raging  of  the  fight 

As  through  some  misty  tempest,  saw  the  king 

Rise  strugghng  from  the  ruins  of  his  steed, 

Drawing  his  sword  ;  when  a  huge  stone  discharged 

Or  from  a  house  or  from  one  standing  near, 

Struck  him,  and  crushed  his  helmet,  and  he  fell. 

And  he  and  all  his  train  lie  slaughtered  now 

In  the  red  market-place,  whose  walls  are  blood. 

Whose  floor  a  sepulchre  of  boldest  hopes. 

Whose  air  a  mist  of  phantoms  ;  and  Achilles, 

Who  would  have  linked  his  house  with  Zeus  himself. 

Receives  instead  his  offspring  in  the  shades. 

Such  has  this  day  brought  forth,  though  nothalf  finished. 

PRIESTESS. 

But  may  the  end  be  such,  and  all  is  well. 
Have  you  no  other  tidings  ? 

GUARD. 

But  Orestes — 
For  he  as  stranger  at  the  break  of  day 
Came  to  the  temple,  planning  the  release 
Of  his  fair  bride,  unknown  yet  seeing  all — 
Comes  even  now  amid  the  shouting  people 
And  all  affirm  the  marriage  must  proceed, 
For  being  one  the  winner  in  the  race, 
And  one  the  loser,  the  same  laurel  fits 
The  victor's  brow,  whoever  gains  the  prize. 
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CHORUS. 

Shout,  for  the  victory  is  won. 
Again  the  temple  sees  the  sun. 
O  clifts,  O  everlasting  snows, 
So  clouded  when  the  morning  rose, 
Again  your  forms  are  bathed  in  light, 
And  over  Pamasus  have  fled 
The  airy  forms  that  threatened. 
But  raise  again  the  Psean  bright. 

HERMIONE. 

O,  Justice  and  returning  Joy, 

Has  the  fate  then  disappeared 

We  dreaded,  and  the  prison  reared 

Vanished,  like  the  fragile  toy 

That  children  break  ?  its  walls  of  pain 

Are  levelled,  are  we  free  again  ? 

CHORUS. 

Turn  to  the  gods,  O  child,  and  ask, 
For  doubtless  there  remains  some  task 
Of  expiation.     But  to  me 
All  seems  fair ;  and  happiness, 
Like  a  friend  returning  home. 
Soon  will  give  a  kind  caress. 
But  now  I  see  Orestes  come  : 
He  has  conquered,  'tis  for  thee. 
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ORESTES. 

I  come,  O  friends,  a  third  time  to  the  temple, 

First  as  enquirer,  next  as  bringing  news, 

Now  to  inform  you  that  the  end  is  come. 

And  first  to  thee,  Apollo,  would  I  give 

My  praise.     To  you,  ye  mountain  deities, 

Who  brought  me  on  my  way.     But  next  I  turn 

To  thee,  my  cousin,  whom  a  stormy  sea 

Has  swept  from  that  safe  anchorage  which  held 

Thy  boat  till  lately ;  but  the  pilot  comes 

Again  to  guide  thee  to  the  quiet  shore. 

For  since  upon  this  life,  as  on  a  sea, 

We  lie,  at  best,  where  every  wave  that  rises 

Moves  us  in  spite  of  care,  it  were  the  wisest 

To  choose  our  station,  so  that  time  and  change 

Touch  us  but  lightly,  and  the  eddying  tide 

Whirl  round  the  prow  while  we  remain  at  rest. 

But  now  a  hand  is  offered  which  may  guide. 

And  though  the  stain  of  combat  on  the  sword 

Remains,  the  sword  itself  is  put  away. 

So  I  would  have  an  ending  to  our  wooing. 

And  coming  as  no  robber,  but  as  one 

Who  claims  by  love,  not  fear,  would  ask  that  marriage 

Might  link  us  now,  that  evermore  the  same, 

We,  resting  on  each  other,  may  fulfil 

Hopes  long  since  formed,  and  that  a  fair  beginning 

Though  somewhat  stormy,  may  bring  on  fair  days. 

Dearest,  assent,  for  not  to  all  is  given 
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To  tarry  till  it  please  them,  and  the  time 
That  passes  by  us,  though  it  seem  the  same, 
Is  ever  changing.     Seek  no  further  change. 

HERMIONE. 

But  may  it  all  be  well.     I  leave  to  others 
What  I  would  do  myself.     You,  come  what  may. 
Deserve  my  thanks  ;  and  if  success  return, 
Renown  and  praise  reaching  to  other  days. 
The  rest  we  leave  to  Justice  and  great  Fate. 
But  think  not  like  a  bark  without  a  pilot 
I  drive  before  misfortune,  or  grow  up 
A  weed  that  waits  but  for  the  gardener's  knife, 
But  when  the  time  is  come,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  act  or  plan,  as  may  for  all  be  best. 
And  you  in  asking  marriage  do  but  ask 
What  we  both  wish,  nor  is  denial  just 
To  such  a  suit,  nor  would  I  now  deny. 

ORESTES. 

Be  thanked,  O  loved  one.     All  will  now  be  well. 

HERMIONE. 

Stay,  there  is  something.     As  the  robber  band 
Lies  slain  without,  and  he  who  mid  these  walls 
But  late  was  threatening  gods  and  men,  now  lies 
Outcast  and  useless  threatening  no  man  more, 
I  fear  lest  some  pollution  may  attach 
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To  mar  our  nuptials,  as  a  stain  of  blood 
Mars  a  bright  robe  worn  at  some  sacrifice, 
Spoiling  the  festal  pleasure.     I  would  ask 
Of  those  within  if  all  things  may  proceed, 
If  not,  how  best  to  end  our  enterprise. 

PRIESTESS. 

Peace,  children,  you  are  ordered  to  proceed, 
For  some  are  ever  over-scrupulous, 
And  do  not  what  they  might,  while  others  sweep 
By  force  or  cunning  over  every  fence 
That  justice  raises.     Be  not  either  ye. 
And  in  this  matter  a  prophetic  voice 
Comes  from  Apollo,  promising  fair  days 
Though  shadows  intervene,  and  a  dark  night 
Rests  over  some  you  love ;  yet  as  the  storm 
Drives  but  to  shelter,  so  if  evil  comes 
It  finds  you  both  together,  and  the  god 
Giving  his  aid,  and  hopes  of  final  good. 
To-day,  at  any  rate,  the  prize  is  yours ; 
Take  it,  for  no  one  grudges,  and  the  wreath 
Thus  given  to  both,  far  sweeter  than  if  placed 
By  fraud  or  violence  on  the  brow  of  one. 

CHORUS. 

But  thou,  Apollo,  for  the  welcome  end 
Be  thanked,  and  still  propitious,  send 

E 
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Conquest,  the  companion  fair 

Of  justice,  so  that  we  who  see 

As  now  once  more  through  the  clear  air 

May  raise  the  cry  of  victory. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONyE. 


Ulysses. 

Telemachus. 

eurymachus. 

Penelope. 

Attendant. 

Chorus. 


Ulysses  returning  from  Phaeacia,  finds  the  suitors 
preparing  to  banquet  on  the  shore,  and  concerts  a 
plan  for  their  destruction.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the 
sea-shore  of  Ithaca,  not  far  from  the  Palace,  the 
chorus  is  composed  of  Ithacan  fishermen. 
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Scene. — The  Sea-shore  of  Ithaca. 


CHORUS. 

O  THOU  far-seeing  day, 

That  risest  bright  above  the  ocean  strand, 

Nurse  of  fair  cities,  cherisher  of  men, 

Driving  the  Hon  and  the  pard  away, 

And  letting  forth  the  wild  deer  in  the  dewy  glen, 

We  see  thee  once  again  : 

Another  hand  upon  the  helm  of  time 

Is  placed,  and  like  a  vessel  o'er  the  sea, 

A  new  world  comes  above  the  crested  waves, 

Guided,  so  hope  we,  by  some  deity, — 

For  fortune  brings  but  pain  and  never  saves, — 

That  steering  now  into  some  happier  clime, 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  better  hand, 

We  may  forget  our  sorrows  and  the  past. 

And  live  among  the  things  that  are  to  be. 

But  we  for  his  return  still  wait 

Who,  so  long  absent  from  this  shore. 

Returns  with  favouring  sail  no  more, — 

Like  some  guest  whom  evening  late 

Brings  to  the  hospitable  door, — 

But  rests  within  some  distant  ocean  bay 

Anchored  for  many,  many  a  year, 
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While  round  his  prows  the  alien  billows  play 

White-crested  by  the  sea-breeze  far  and  near, 

For  ever  rippling  one  sad  strain, 

Of  those  who  ne'er  return  again, 

Over  the  same  blue  path  but  sweep, 

Homeless  for  ever,  o'er  the  illimitable  deep. 

But  change  no  less  may  come 

To  them  as  unto  others,  setting  free 

Things  it  had  bound,  and  sending  forth  to  sea 

Things  left  deserted  on  the  strand, 

And  leading  too  the  exile  home. 

Then  all  will  seize  the  oar,  and  raise 

The  mast,  and  bid  the  music  of  the  sail 

Rise  o'er  the  yellow  windings  of  the  sand. 

And  find  some  close  to  weary  days, 

Waving  with  a  parting  hand 

To  the  dark  pines  a  last  farewell ; 

While  o'er  the  bounding  waves  their  ships  impel 

Hope  and  skill  that  may  avail. 

Turning  their  prows  towards  the  stormy  west. 

Seeking  at  last  return  and  home  and  happy  rest. 

Thus  wait  we  not  unpaid 

By  hope,  though  void  of  other  gain, 

Bearing  the  unkindness  of  our  age 

In  quiet  expectation — o'er  the  main 

Expecting  still  Laertes'  son, 

The  toiling,  far-contriving  one 

Whom  we  wait  at  evening,  laid 
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Beside  our  glancing  fires, 

And  wait  when  morning  sends  its  sparkling  rain 

Of  light  among  the  distant  mountain  spires. 

ULYSSES. 

Much  has  the  wisdom  of  the  world  withdrawn 

From  earlier  days  and  brought  to  this  late  time, 

Wherein  we  walk  as  children  whom  the  home 

Has  left  to  range  an  hour  upon  the  shore, 

Though  growing  haply  to  maturer  days 

And  wider  knowledge,  as  the  hand  that  works 

Draws  a  fresh  cunning  from  the  labour  done, 

Yet  wearies  with  the  doing  in  the  end. 

For  time  and  action  thus  at  enmity 

Strain  ever  onward,  and  the  coming  days, 

That  draw  us  somewhat  from  our  first  desire 

Yet  leave  us  somewhat  wiser,  as  the  spring 

That  beats  the  green  buds,  sees  in  its  late  days 

The  apple  ripen  fair  upon  the  bough. 

Thus  after  my  long  journeying  coming  here 

In  the  full  autumn,  I  behold  once  more 

The  sea-caves  and  the  shore  not  lashed  with  foam. 

But  calm  and  joyous,  and  a  morning  bright 

If  not  with  hope,  yet  still  expectant,  much 

Conceahng  for  the  future  in  a  hand 

Not  yet  entirely  emptied  in  the  past. 

For  through  long  years  of  travel,  and  the  loss 

Of  friends,  the  gain  of  fame,  all  pointed  on 
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To  reaching  this  far  shore,  where  now  I  find 
But  few  companions,  rustic  fishermen. 
Hands  brown  with  sea-toil  and  the  scattered  huts 
That  house  them  when  the  storms  of  winter  rise. 
Hail,  friends  !  and  tell  me  how  ye  name  the  coast. 
If  Greek  or  alien,  for  I  come  from  far. 

CHORUS. 

There  are  the  shores  of  Ithaca,  and  we 
Its  fishers,  not  unused  to  ply  the  oar. 

ULYSSES. 

And  where  your  dwelling,  in  what  house  or  town  ? 

CHORUS. 

These  huts  are  ours,  nor  is  the  city  far. 

ULYSSES. 

And  who  reigns  there,  or  does  the  state  decide  ? 

CHORUS. 

What  state  ?  we  know  not,  for  we  have  a  king. 

ULYSSES. 

The  king  how  call  you,  I  would  have  his  name. 

CHORUS. 

But  who  art  thou  ?  some  craft  is  in  thy  speech. 
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ULYSSES. 

A  wandering  traveller,  apt  perhaps  in  trade. 

CHORUS. 

We  have  a  king,  why  not  ?  you  ask  his  name  ? 

ULYSSES. 

1  fain  would  know  it,  if  you  choose  to  tell. 

CHORUS. 

Why  ask  us  it  ?  we  cannot  stay 
To  tell  you,  he  is  not  here. 

ULYSSES. 

And  yet  I  fain  would  know  it,  for  the  town 
Is  not  far  off;  and  he  who  rules  the  state 
Is  him  I  seek,  as  wisest  if  not  best, 
With  merchandise  of  words,  and  goods  of  price 
Brought  from  far  cities,  such  as  please  a  king 
Who  rules  alone,  for  none  despise  a  gift. 

CHORUS. 

We  vanish,  not  appearing 
Unless  your  questions  cease. 
Who  art  thou  thus  idly  rearing 
Walls  against  our  city's  peace  ? 
We  have  no  Monarch,  we  unsay  it, 
Empty  stands  the  palace  hall, 
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The  sceptre  long  is  laid  aside, 

There  is  none  to  sway  it. 

All  is  ruled  by  chance  and  tide, 

We  worship  great  Poseidon  by  the  sea 

Knowing  no  other  Monarch. 

ULYSSES. 

You  to  me 
Seem,  O  fishers,  somewhat  strange, 
For  none  are  ruled  by  chance  or  change, 
Save  that  in  every  bosom  burns 
A  hope  which,  kindled  in  the  past. 
Guides  our  life  through  many  turns, 
Lighting  it  to  the  last. 

CHORUS. 

This  is  not  to  us  unknown, 

But  our  king  is  far  away, 

If  we  have  one,  nor  should'st  thou 

In  this  dangerous  island  stay. 

Carry  thy  goods  to  other  marts 

O  merchant,  for  a  cloudy  brow 

Is  all  that  here  surveys  thy  wares ; 

Nor  will  thy  presents  play  their  parts 

As  heretofore,  our  island  bears 

But  barren  weeds  and  sea- wrack  wild. 

ULYSSES. 

You  are  governed  by  some  child. 
Or  some  little  youthful  maid. 
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Who  often  seizes  the  light  dart,  afraid 

To  strike  the  antlers  of  the  deer, 

Not  loving  war  or  council ;  yet  the  trade 

Of  the  Monarch  or  the  seer 

Will  endure  for  many  a  year ; 

Nor  need  you  fear  to  tell  your  Monarch's  name. 

CHORUS. 

But  if  we  tell  it  are  we  free  from  blame  ? 
No,  we  scarce  can  tell  you. 
And  yet  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy, 
There  fought — 

ULYSSES. 

Aye  many  there,  I  know  the  tale, 

Brief  was  the  contest,  lasting  was  the  joy, 

Their  names  are  blown  on  every  gale. 

CHORUS. 

Not  Agamemnon  only,  or  the  son 
Of  Peleus; 

ULYSSES. 

Yes,  doubtless  many. 


CHORUS. 


Him  we  mean 
Son  of  Laertes. 

It  was  then — 


ULYSSES. 
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CHORUS. 

Ulysses ;  let  that  name  once  told 
Suffice  thee,  we  are  somewhat  old, 
And  bear  the  burden  of  grey  hairs 
Perhaps  less  nobly  than  we  should, 
And  if  we  weep,  forgive  it ;  could 
Our  tears  have  brought  him,  he  were  here. 
Little  of  joy  our  present  bears. 

ULYSSES. 

Yes,  age  is  yours,  but  he  is  not  so  old 
Whom  now  I  see  approaching,  though  some  care 
Rests  on  his  face,  yet  under  youthful  brows 
Of  courage,  quenched  as  yet  by  no  ill  star. 
The  laurel  round  his  forehead,  and  the  spear 
Of  battle,  not  of  hunting  in  his  hands. 
Bright  is  the  light  upon  his  helm,  and  bright 
His  eyes,  as  he  draws  nearer,  and  the  leaves 
Of  laurel  mingle  with  his  dusky  plume, 
And  show  his  path  along  the  mountain  side. 
He  brings  some  news  or  message  with  the  day, 
Nor  all  unlooked  for  by  you,  for  you  turn 
Your  faces  gladsome,  as  to  some  one  known. 

CHORUS. 

It  is  Telemachus,  our  Monarch's  son. 

ULYSSES. 

He  comes  to  speak  and  not  pass  idly  by. 
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TELEMACHUS. 

Men  of  this  island,  fishers  of  the  sea 

Or  hewers  in  the  forest,  I  have  come 

Along  the  same  path  that  I  took  last  eve, 

Bearing  a  message  like  the  path,  the  same. 

No  haste  is  needed  in  the  things  we  plan. 

Nor  need  we  fear  ill  fortune  while  fair  com 

Remains  to  us,  and  many-acorned  swine. 

But  I  am  new  to  counsel,  and  but  give 

The  message  they  have  sent,  who  spoil  our  home. 

These  suitors  of  our  mother,  these  bright  lights 

Of  state,  these  island  princes,  have  desired 

To  banquet  here  to-day  upon  the  strand ; 

Not  being  weary  of  the  smoky  hall 

Or  they  perhaps  might  leave  it,  but  to  change 

The  sea  god  for  the  goddess  of  the  hearth. 

Cattle  they  bring  for  slaughter  and  rich  wine. 

But  bread  and  goat-cheese,  honey  and  the  rest. 

They  look  for  you  to  furnish ;  then  the  dance 

Succeeds ;  and  as  the  evening  falls  again, 

They  close  the  feast,  until  another  day 

Brings  its  renewal,  till  the  cask  be  drained 

The  last,  the  last  beeves  slaughtered,  and  all  done. 

CHORUS. 

We  know  the  ill  they  cause,  but  here  is  one 
Older  than  us  in  council,  to  advise. 
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TELEMACHUS. 

Who  is  he?  and  what  fortune  brought  him  here? 


CHORUS. 

We  know  not,  but  he  seems  a  stranger  come 
With  merchandise,  and  traveUing  far  from  home. 

TELEMACHUS. 

O  stranger  !  for  you  look  at  us  with  eyes 
That  still  are  human,  and  the  bark  that  bears 
Your  comrades  hither  was  not  built  in  wilds 
By  savage  wolves  or  lions  of  the  chase, 
Listen,  and  pity  when  you  hear  the  tale. 
My  sire  Ulysses,  monarch  of  this  isle. 
Sailed  though  unwilling  for  the  Ilian  walls ; 
But  being  bound  by  promise,  and  with  hope 
Of  spoil  and  fame,  committed  to  the  sea 
Himself  but  one  year  married,  leaving  here 
His  wife  and  child,  an  infant,  and  a  realm. 
Narrow  perhaps,  but  loved  by  him  and  us. 
For  such  a  dower  was  Helen's,  that  it  came 
Not  to  her  husband  only,  but  to  all 
Who  knew  and  loved  him,  to  the  walls  of  Troy; 
And  even  us,  though  far,  it  reached  at  last. 
But  lighted  chiefly  on  the  glancing  plumes 
That  fought  round  Troy,  where  after  many  a  year 
The  spear  of  Priam  fell  in  idle  dust. 
And  the  Greek  corslet  shone  above  the  wall. 
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Then  looked  we  for  our  leader  to  return, 

Bearing  the  wages  of  his  work,  for  war, 

Though  a  harsh  husbandman,  yet  pays  some  hire 

And  decks  the  spear  with  silver ;  but  the  home 

Of  Hector  sent  no  labours  of  the  loom 

To  us  in  Ithaca,  nor  did  the  wine 

Mantle  for  us  in  cups  of  Ilian  gold ; 

But  even  the  end  of  warfare,  the  return. 

The  first  kiss  of  the  wife,  the  child's  bright  smile 

Of  welcome  to  his  parents,  all  that  comes 

As  solace  to  the  weary,  was  denied. 

For  none  over  the  ocean  path  returned. 

Young  or  in  hoary  years,  nor  did  our  King 

Ever  along  the  rugged  island  way 

Seek  once  again  his  loved  Penelope. 

But  all  our  hopes  and  wishes  wore  with  age, 

Like  this  rough  island  beach,  which  many  a  year 

Marks  with  its  lines  of  shingle,  and  at  last 

Stamp  even  on  the  rocks  the  trace  of  time. 

Meanwhile  a  race  disorderly  and  wild. 

Fed  not  by  war  but  peace,  invade  our  home. 

Some  princes  of  the  island,  some  come  here 

From  neighbouring  islets,  all  with  one  pretence 

Of  marriage  for  his  wife,  who  left  alone 

Wept  o'er  the  labours  of  her  cheerless  loom. 

These  she  denied,  holding  her  husband's  death 

As  doubtful,  and  deluded  with  fair  words. 

They  answered  with  fair  deeds,  resolving  here 
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To  feast  until  the  marriage  was  decreed. 

Thus  every  day  and  now  for  many  a  year 

The  first  dawn  sees  them  slaughtering  the  kine, 

White  corn  is  brought,  and  honey  from  the  hills, 

And  when  the  evening  lights  her  softer  gleam. 

The  torches  shine  within  the  rafted  hall. 

The  casks  are  opened,  and  the  wine  flows  bright 

To  music  of  the  lyre,  and  songs  of  men. 

And  in  the  day  they  seek  the  Market-place, 

To  sit  in  council,  while  the  sceptre  lies 

An  empty  ornament  for  children's  play. 

These  are  their  deeds,  nor  know  we  yet  the  end; 

And  still  no  message  from  my  father  comes, 

And  none  from  Menelaus,  who  returns, 

We  hear,  from  Troy.    I  pass  from  youth  to  man, 

These  pass  to  age  from  manhood,  and  the  house 

Still  bears  assaults  on  stall  and  granary, 

Still  sounds  with  fraud  and  violence,  and  no  help 

Comes  to  us  ever  :  you  have  all  the  tale. 

ULYSSES. 

Alas  !  how  can  I  answer  to  your  wrongs 
With  a  due  meed  of  pity  ?  yet  they  come 
To  me  as  not  another's,  but  my  own ; 
Nor  do  I  doubt  of  succour  in  the  end. 

CHORUS. 

Help  may  come  to  those  in  need. 
Strength  to  the  feeble,  succour  to  the  weak. 
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For  none  are  cursed  in  every  deed 
Who  by  the  rule  of  justice  speak, 
Yet  waiting  for  the  balance  of  long  years, 
Bearing  the  daily  burden  of  the  time  : 
What  is  this  but  grief  and  tears, 
Weaving  the  flowery  crown  of  crime, 
Till  justice  with  her  sword  appears? 

TELEMACHUS. 

Yes,  patience  is  the  best,  and  justice  too, 
But  still  they  come  by  action,  and  to  act 
Even  if  the  favour  of  the  gods  assist — 
Why  should  it  not  ? — requires  craft  and  time. 
But  who  are  thou,  O  stranger,  whom  old  age 
Has  brought  with  all  its  burden  to  our  shores  ? 

ULYSSES. 

Methinks  that  you  should  find  your  wrongs  enough, 
Nor  ask  the  names  of  others,  lest  you  hear 
Of  other  griefs  not  all  unlike  your  own. 

TELEMACHUS. 

Yet  tell  your  name  ;  your  countenance  we  see. 
Your  arms  and  dress  with  travel  stained,  your  name 
And  lineage  still  remain  unknown. 

ULYSSES. 

You  ask  me 
To  tell  you  the  unknown,  suppose  I  do  so. 

F 
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TELEMACHUS. 

Told  the  unknown  ?  What  is  it  ?  say,  explain. 

ULYSSES. 

You  had  a  father  as  these  had  a  king. 

TELEMACHUS. 

True,  we  have  told  you,  it  is  not  unknown. 

ULYSSES. 

Yet  one  thing  is  unknown,  I  am  Ulysses. 

TELEMACHUS. 

Ulysses  and  my  father  in  one  word. 

CHORUS. 

But  what  sign  have  you  that  these  things  are  so  ? 

ULYSSES. 

I  show  this  ring,  the  signet  of  your  monarch. 

CHORUS. 

But  is  this  all  you  bring  ?  we  ask  for  other. 

ULYSSES. 

I  tell  the  age  both  of  my  son  and  wife. 

CHORUS. 

What  is  it  ?  we  would  know ;  this  ends  the  riddle. 
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ULYSSES. 

The  one  four  score ;  the  other  nigh  on  two. 

TELEMACHUS. 

You  are  ray  father,  come  beyond  all  hope. 

CHORUS. 

Kiss  him,  O  son,  and  welcome  back  the  lost. 

TELEMACHUS. 

Yes,  I  would  kiss  him,  and  would  thank  the  fate 
That  brings  him  back  e'en  in  his  latest  day. 

0  father,  O  lost  Monarch,  if  our  isle 
Were  ever  dear,  if  ever  in  the  past 
We  lit  the  acceptable  altar-fire, 

And  prayed  for  blessings,  now  on  this  fair  day 

A  fuller  cup  awaits  us,  and  the  wine 

Of  pure  libations  sent  by  happiness. 

Yet  how  can  I  describe  the  long-past  years. 

The  labour  of  expectance,  or  unveil 

The  grief,  the  hoping  of  Penelope, 

The  sorrow  of  our  household,  and  the  wane 

Of  all  the  state  in  this  dim  solitude  ? 

But  now  since  fortune  with  returning  sail 

Has  reached  our  island,  since  the  lifting  mist 

Has  parted  for  awhile  above  our  sea. 

And  let  the  sunshine  glitter  on  the  pines, 

1  too  would  take  as  some  long-hoped  possession 
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This  change  to  better  things ;  for  though  to  last 
Belongs  not  to  our  fortune,  yet  to  take 
What  fortune  brings  is  wisest,  thus  to  gain 
The  spoil  of  happier  moments,  ere  the  change 
Of  weather  comes  and  evening  storms  ensue. 

CHORUS. 

What  says  the  king  ?  methinks  some  high  resolve 
Comes  with  the  counsel  of  his  youthful  son. 

ULYSSES. 

I  too  would  speak,  not  thankless  in  the  past, 
But  who  after  such  toil  would  care  at  once 
To  double  labours  by  a  lengthy  tale  ? 
Enough  if,  though  the  storms  of  trouble  coming, 
We  rest  a  moment  on  the  peaceful  shore, 
Safe  from  the  sea-wave,  at  some  other  time 
The  story  of  the  voyage  may  well  be  told. 
Yet  for  the  good  or  bad  that  fortune  brings 
We  see  them  ever  alter,  but  the  good 
Remains  in  wife  and  child,  even  as  the  ill 
Is  ever  hurtful,  till  keen  punishment 
Strikes  at  the  harmful  member,  and  lops  off 
At  once  the  crime  and  him  who  did  the  wrong. 
Thus  you  are  left  alone  among  these  wrongs. 
Yet  not  perhaps  uncared  for,  since  the  gods 
Love  those  who  honour  them  by  righteous  deeds, 
Nor  less  than  those  who  bring  the  sacrifice. 
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And  calm  endurance  waits  you  and  the  toil 
Of  bearing  things  unloved,  till  you  see  cease 
Things  you  hold  evil,  and  a  happier  fate 
Come  in  the  place  of  trouble  and  distress. 
For  balanced  with  each  other  to  endure, 
What  waits  us  here  is  wisdom,  nor  can  fail 
Even  in  action,  which  is  but  the  sum 
Of  what  we  plan,  not  the  mere  work  alone. 

CHORUS. 

Yes,  you  speak  wisely,  as  a  monarch  should, 
Who  speaks  not  to  one  son,  but  all  the  state. 

TELEMACHUS. 

But  for  our  other  plans,  to  quell  these  deeds 
Much  may  be  done,  shortly  the  evening  comes ; 
They  banquet  here  some  thirty  on  the  strand. 
Feasting  till  darkness  falls ;  what  if  we  chanced 
To  find  them  while  they  sit  beside  their  wine, 
And  striking  with  a  sudden  sword  and  spear, 
Ended  at  once  their  riot  and  their  lives. 
For  here  in  all  security  they  sit. 
Guests,  though  unbidden,  taking  little  heed 
Who  leaves  or  enters  when  the  feast  is  set. 
Thus  unexpected,  causing  sudden  fear, 
We  may  dispel  their  tumult,  and  amid 
The  joyous  clamour  of  their  banqueting 
Raise  the  harsh  music  of  avenging  arms. 
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ULYSSES. 

These  things  may  be ;  I  come  however  helped 
By  few  companions,  but  set  out  alone 
Upon  this  shore,  with  spoil  and  merchandize 
Not  little,  but  unarmed  and  newly  come, 

TELEMACHUS. 

Arms  have  we  close  at  hand,  both  spear  and  helm; 
But  see  the  day  is  passing  and  time  hastes. 

ULYSSES. 

I  hear  your  counsel,  holding  you  as  brave 
And  wise  perhaps ;  but  further  on  the  road 
May  more  arrange,  and  with  a  happier  step 
Return,  nor  cease  from  toil  till  all  is  well. 

Ulysses  and  Telemachus  here  leave,  and  the  Servants 
proceed  to  lay  out  a  rich  table  with  wine  and  fruit. 

CHORUS. 

Much  does  this  earth  produce. 

Much  may  by  favour  of  the  gods  be  had, 

And  good  and  bad  together  use 

What  is  either  good  or  bad 

According  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  gems 

That  in  Demeter's  rural  crown 

Glisten,  are  not  as  the  stars, 

But  in  the  autumn  turning  brown. 

And  conquered  in  the  rustic  wars 
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Around  our  meadows,  yield  at  last 
To  grinding  and  the  action  of  the  fire, 

And  so  supply  the  white  repast 

Of  purest  flour,  which  men  take, 

Some  with  eager  fierce  desire, 

Others  finding  in  the  cake 

The  seeds  of  wisdom,  things  that  make 

For  health  and  labour's  proper  hire. 

This  the  half-human  shaggy  breed 

Of  centaurs  once,  methinks,  forgot ; 

When  the  heroes  won  their  meed. 

And  he  who  had  obtained  the  lot 

Of  happy  marriage,  led  his  bride 

To  the  fair  cavern  upon  Pelion's  side. 

All  were  around  the  table  seated, 

With  cups  of  wine  and  venison  from  the  wood, 

While  the  clear  sweet-toned  lyre  repeated 

The  songs  of  many  a  bygone  year, 

When  Eurytion,  over-heated 

With  wine  or  over-weening  pride, 

Or  longer  life  by  fate  denied, 

Leaving  the  heaven-sent  salutary  fear 

Which  looks  to  virtue  as  its  proper  good, 

Laid  his  rash  hands  upon  the  bride. 

But  all  the  heroes  starting  up 

Drew  the  bright  steel,  and  through  the  cave 

A  flash  as  though  of  lightning  came. 

As  each  o'erturned  the  mighty  cup 
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And  like  the  winter  storms  that  rave, 

Seized  the  savage  band  of  shame. 

The  floor  with  blood  and  wine  was  stained. 

At  last  defeated  to  the  furthest  dells 

And  leafy  forest-paths  the  centaurs  fled, 

And  drank  once  more  from  limpid  wells, 

Such  as  yet  alive  remained, 

For  many  fate  had  claimed  among  the  dead. 

Such  is  the  judgment  given  on  pride, 

And  the  wages  of  excess, 

Though  some  are  left  to  feast  in  peace ; 

But  in  the  end  who  can  deny 

That  excess  and  punishment 

Dwell  as  next  neighbours,  near  allied, 

And  the  happier  joys  are  sent 

To  those  who  in  the  middle  path  abide. 

Eurymachus  enters  and  is  received  by  the  attendants. 

EURYMACHUS. 

These  are  the  golden  cups  that  shine  at  eve 
Bright  with  the  sunset,  these  the  starry  bowls 
Filled  with  rich  wine,  that  bring  the  autumn  back 
Glowing  with  grapes  and  vine  leaves;  nor  the  blush 
Of  fruit  is  wanting,  nor  the  honey  pale 
With  dews  and  flowers,  or  the  white  cake  sent 
A  gift  from  sad  Demeter,  who  has  longed 
So  many  years  to  bring  her  daughter  back  ; 
Are  any  wanting  ? 
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ATTENDANT. 

No,  the  table  spread 
For  thirty,  as  you  bade  us,  fronts  the  strand, 
And  as  the  Hght  wave  ripples  on  the  beach, 
It  brings  its  coolness,  and  a  voice  that  fills 
The  silence,  till  the  lyre  commence  its  strain. 

EURYMACHUS. 

And  see  the  sun  is  setting,  and  the  day 
Has  traversed  through  the  languid  afternoon. 
Nor  yet  has  lost  its  splendour,  and  now  rests 
A  radiant  form  above  the  crimson  wave. 
Think  you  his  horses  really  touch  the  stream  ? 

ATTENDANT. 

We  cannot  tell,  O  King,  the  poets  feign  it. 

EURYMACHUS. 

Well,  true  or  false,  he  stays  there  for  an  hour. 
Lighting  the  clifts  with  sunset ;  and  the  sea 
Is  chafing  just  a  little  on  the  rocks. 
And  like  a  briny  fountain  sprinkles  them, 
Standing  like  sea-nymphs  with  their  weedy  hair. 

ATTENDANT. 

All  pleasant  breezes  wait  you,  and  a  haven 
Of  rest  to  follow.     Yet  it  seems  but  strange 
That  for  so  long  time  not  a  ship  arrives 
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At  this  lone  island ;  yet  the  sun  shines  bright, 

And  in  a  summer  of  prosperity 

We  see  the  harvest  ripen  round  our  towns ; 

But  here  amid  the  solitary  main 

No  message  comes  to  us,  who  seem  to  live 

Cut  off  from  commerce  with  all  human  kind. 

EURYMACHUS. 

Well,  be  it  so,  this  bay  is  now  our  isle, 

This  feast  our  world ;  here  centred  in  delight 

We  ask  no  wider  limit,  or  the  news 

That  men  bring  ever  from  the  gloomy  sea ; 

They  cheer,  you  say,  our  banquet  with  no  tidings. 

Nor  do  we  greatly  miss  them,  while  the  wine 

Flows  in  our  casks,  and  cattle  with  wreathed  horns 

Low  in  the  fields  and  come  slow-driven  home. 

ATTENDANT. 

But  see,  O  King,  your  gay  companions  come 
With  festive  clamour,  'lighting  near  the  shore 
From  horse  and  chariot,  and  to  greet  them  sounds 
Soft  music,  not  unlike  our  sky  and  sea. 

CHORUS. 

They  say  that  many  a  mile  away 
The  beating  of  the  purple  seas 
Reaches  a  quiet  island  bay 
Beyond  the  blue  Symplegades, 
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Where  a  lady  sits  alway, 

Spinning  at  a  magic  loom, 

But  with  what  words  or  in  what  home 

She  houses  strangers,  in  what  bed 

They  rest,  and  if  alive  or  dead 

They  are  found  when  day-beams  come, 

We  know  not,  for  a  certain  tale 

Is  not  blown  with  every  gale. 

What  though  the  deeds  of  ancient  fame 

Are  lost  for  ever  from  the  isle, 

Yet  still  the  lady  sits  the  same, 

Weaving  with  a  quiet  smile ; 

Now  mixing  honey  in  a  cup, 

Now  with  pale  flowers  wreathing  it. 

Now  singing  at  her  magic  play ; 

Or  when  the  isle  is  lighted  up 

By  the  western  torch  of  day, 

And  all  the  ocean  ridges  lit, 

Seen  beside  the  encrimsoned  sea. 

With  dark  blue  eyes  and  heaving  breast. 

Like  some  shore-sent  deity. 

And,  turned  towards  the  glowing  west. 

Beckons  some  ship  which  oar  and  sail, 

Bears  lightly  o'er  the  bright  email. 

But  time  and  tide,  not  all  unwise. 

At  last  bring  strangers  to  the  land, 

And  out  once  more  the  lady  spies, 

And  quickly  at  her  warning  hand 
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Uprise  the  lion  and  the  pard 

That  couched  beneath  her  cavern  eaves, 

Fawning  in  their  altered  guise 

Like  some  half-tamed  sylvan  guard, 

To  meet  a  crew  that  once  more  leaves 

A  vessel  on  the  tossing  wave, 

And  seeks  the  vine-encircled  cave. 

The  wreaths  upon  his  sea-green  hair 

Hid  no  sign  of  frost  or  age, 

And  nought  but  time's  eternal  wage 

Of  hope  heroic  there 

Was  seen,  as  last  their  leader  came 

In  his  one  hand  holding  pressed 

The  much-hymned  gift  of  Hermes,  folding 

With  the  other  to  his  breast 

Quiet  counsel  and  resolve. 

As  stepping  onward  to  the  cave 

He  entered,  last  and  best. 

Who  knows  what  dreams  of  force  or  guile 

Hover  around  the  warrior  spear 

Of  him  who,  mounting  year  by  year, 

Scales  at  last  the  smoking  pile 

And  sees  the  city  sink  in  flame, 

Its  halls  and  towers  but  a  name  ? 

But  now  no  room  for  this  hath  he 

Whom  another  strife  awaits, 

Who  entering  by  the  charmed  gates 

Facing  this  final  enemy, 
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A  moment  sees  the  thousand  dyes 
Scattered  by  fortune's  fluttering  wing, 
Then  turns  as  to  some  deadly  thing 
Sent  hostile  there  by  land  or  sea. 
Following  either  slow  or  fast, 
Spell  with  spell  and  word  with  word 
Opposing,  and  no  way  deterred 
By  hope  or  fear,  and  as  her  lord 
Before  the  Enchantress  and  her  herd 
Bares  at  length  the  flashing  sword, 
Ulysses  seen  at  last. 

EURYMACHUS. 

Men  of  this  island,  since  ye  name  the  name 
Of  one  who  long  has  left  us,  and  the  lyre 
That  deals  in  semblance  with  a  sportive  theme 
Touches  grave  cares  of  state,  for  one  who  leaves 
His  city  or  his  land  and  sees  strange  tribes, 
Yet  often  sends  a  message  to  his  home, 
And  even  after  death  by  rumour  comes 
And  songs  of  minstrels,  we  must  needs  reply ; 
Having  a  care  not  less  for  all  the  state. 
Than  for  Ulysses  whom  ye  held  as  king. 
But  him  we  know  long  since  the  ocean-gulfs 
Have  swallowed,  and  his  white  bones  in  the  rain 
Have  mouldered  long  ago  on  some  dim  coast, 
Far  from  the  track  of  men  or  voice  of  friends. 
But  we  who  stay,  as  not  less  brave,  but  yet 
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Unsummoned,  here  remain  to  guard  the  state, 

Urging,  ye  know,  the  marriage  of  his  wife, 

Who  still  with  endless  reasons  makes  delay, 

Wearing  a  robe  of  manifold  pretext, 

Which  shows  no  end,  but  like  a  garment  clothes 

Her  sly  pretext  and  subtle  trickery. 

But  we  oppose  our  patience  to  her  guile, 

Waiting  in  silence,  constant  to  the  end. 

Now  do  we  deem  our  feasting  here  to  blame, 

As  ordered  not  the  more  by  luxury 

Then  bade  by  counsel,  so  that  year  by  year 

Seeing  her  store  of  wine  and  corn  decrease. 

She  may  remit  her  pride,  and  lest  the  whole 

Be  lost,  relent  and  seek  the  marriage-tie. 

For  it  befits  not,  as  ye  know  full  well, 

To  leave  a  realm  without  a  monarch's  care. 

For  empty  counsel  reigns  where  none  is  placed 

To  rule  the  sceptre,  and  year  following  year. 

The  state  decays,  worth  more  than  corn  and  wine. 

Besides,  the  deeds  of  arms  from  long  disuse 

Cease  all  forgotten,  and  oblivion  comes 

To  sweep  away  the  antique  pageantry 

Of  sword  and  helmet,  and  the  minstrel's  song. 

But  if  a  king  rule,  even  not  one  designed 

By  him  who  left  the  state,  he  knowing  arms 

And  not  unskilled  in  counsel,  rules  o'er  all, 

A  man  himself,  no  child,  and  all  the  state 

Lives,  and  things  flourish  even  as  before. 
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Thus  we  prolong  the  banquet,  day  by  day 
Feasting,  not  all  unwilling,  and  the  wine 
Shines  bright  for  us,  fresh-flowing,  till  the  state 
Receive  its  master,  and  the  marriage-song 
Is  raised  once  more  to  honour  your  fair  bride. 
For  it  befits  not  that  a  woman  live 
Without  her  husband,  for  the  web  she  weaves 
Is  meant  not  only  for  herself,  but  suits 
For  child  and  husband,  and  the  sheltering  home 
Is  ever  bare  till  shared  by  two  alike. 
Thus  we  have  told  our  counsel,  holding  it 
More  wise  to  practise  here  no  secret  guile. 
But  tending  ever  to  some  open  end. 


TELEMACHUS. 

Ye  suitors  of  my  mother,  princes  sent 

From  neighbouring  islands,  or  our  subjects  here, 

As  ye  have  spoken  openly,  we  give 

An  open  answer,  that  no  longer  ye 

May  say  we  meet  your  steadfastness  with  guile. 

For  who  that  saw  his  household  day  by  day 

Wasting,  would  frame  excuses,  or  would  plan 

To  place  his  hoard  within  a  stranger's  hand  ? 

I  ask  not  what  your  banquet  means,  or  why 

Our  wine  flows  in  your  cups,  and  by  what  hands 

The  flowers  are  wove  that  rest  upon  your  brows. 
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For  this  I  know,  and  taught  by  no  short  time. 

But  I  would  ask  you,  for  how  long  you  seek 

The  ruin  of  this  household,  and  how  long 

Ye  mean  to  plunder  all  that  we  have  gained  ? 

Ye  seek  in  words  the  welfare  of  the  state 

But  spoil  its  monarch's  household,  seek  to  wed 

His  wife,  but  drive  her  son  afar,  and  keep 

The  bride  ye  woo  a  prisoner  with  her  maids. 

Yet  how  can  evil  come  from  seeking  good. 

Or  good  from  seeking  evil  ?  for  ye  fail 

Ye  tell  me  in  no  counsel,  and  have  planned 

The  welfare  of  the  state  and  not  your  own. 

But  I  have  long  invoked  upon  these  deeds 

Zeus  of  the  household,  he  who  guards  the  guest 

From  fraud  or  rapine,  and  alike  protects 

The  host  who  shields  the  stranger  in  his  hall. 

And  in  the  end  I  bid  you  to  depart, 

Leaving  what  has  been  spared,  for  pardon  comes 

To  those  who  cease  before  the  deed  is  wrought ; 

But  if  ye  still  abide,  and  make  no  pause, 

I  ask  again  the  anger  of  the  gods 

To  light  on  you  and  yours,  until  ye  pay 

Nor  corn  and  wine  alone,  but  your  own  lives ; 

So  that  a  bitter  wedding  ye  may  have, 

Hurled  from  some  lofty  sea-cliff,  and  devoured 

By  birds  or  fishes,  and  not  placed  at  ease 

Here,  as  ye  hoped,  beside  the  household  flame, 
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And  lest  ye  say  that  ye  are  uninformed, 
And  stay  for  counsel,  I  have  brought  one  here 
Aged,  and  lately  at  the  isle  arrived. 
I  know  not  whether  he  has  seen  the  king, 
But  ye  may  ask  him,  and  what  else  befel 
In  all  his  travels  hither ;  and  this  learnt, 
I  bid  you  end  your  banquet  and  depart. 
Leaving  the  house  and  us  once  more  at  peace. 

CHORUS. 

Well  has  the  King's  son  spoken,  as  we  deem ; 
We  have  his  comrade's  message  still  to  hear. 

EURYMACHUS. 

O  aged  mariner,  we  trust  your  wares 

Are  choicer  than  your  garments,  and  your  tale 

Not  worn  to  tatters  by  the  frequent  waves. 

Come  take  your  seat  a  moment  at  the  board," 

And  tell  us  whence  you  come  ;  this  young  man  here 

Is  apt  to  deal  too  much  in  idle  words ; 

But  come,  be  seated  with  us  here,  we  bid 

Some  change  from  this  discourse,  which  like  a  child 

He  brings,  who  seeks  his  parents  who  have  come 

Home  from  the  market  or  the  ploughing-field. 

But  tell  us  whence  you  come  and  by  what  sail  ? 

ULYSSES. 

Pardon,  great  lords.     I  see  you  seated  here, 

Not  crowned  like  monarchs,  but  with  flowery  wreaths 

G 
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Decked  out  like  princes  when  the  land  has  peace ; 

And  so  I  gaze  with  wonder,  and  would  stand 

Here,  nor  be  seated  nigher,  for  I  hold 

That  age  suits  ever  with  humility, 

As  youth  may  ask  some  pardon  for  its  pride. 

Pardon  my  tale  if  it  seem  old,  not  new ; 

For  many  are  the  tales  that  wanderers  bring 

To  hospitable  hearths,  hoping  to  gain 

Some  poor  subsistence,  for  to  voyage  is  toil, 

And  some  reward  befits  it  at  the  end. 

I  come  from  travelling  over  many  lands. 

And  sped  by  many  breezes,  having  seen 

Egypt  and  Thrace,  and  lands  still  further,  known 

To  you  by  rumour,  but  to  me  by  sight ; 

Nor  would  I  grudge  you  news,  or  spare  the  songs 

Of  other  cities,  if  your  banquet  needs 

Such  entertainment,  or  the  time  allows. 

EURYMACHUS. 

First  fill  this  cup,  O  stranger,  and  repose  ; 
Drink  from  your  travels,  it  is  wine  of  price, 
But  free  to  you ;  next  let  us  hear  your  name. 

ULYSSES, 

My  thanks  are  yours,  a  fair  price  for  the  wine. 
My  name  is  Artidorus,  no  rich  man. 

EURYMACHUS. 

O  stranger,  rich  or  poor  we  little  heed, 

So  that  you  bring  true  tidings,  and  your  name 
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Is  like  yourself  unknown  ;  our  sitting  here 

Beside  this  banquet  and  the  summer  sea, 

May  cause  you  wonder :  should  we  tell  the  cause 

You  still  would  marvel,  but  to  tell  you  all 

Is  not  our  purpose,  and  the  wine  that  glows 

Within  our  cups  is  steeped  in  secrecy ; 

For  every  evening  brings  oblivion 

To  deeds  like  these  of  ours,  and  what  is  present 

Alone  receives  our  counsel.     Tell  us  then 

What  lands  you  saw,  and  whether  any  chief 

Wlio  fought  at  Troy  was  seen  or  heard  of  by  you  ? 

ULYSSES. 

O  Prince,  how  many  things  are  heard  and  seen, 

How  many  in  the  record  of  old  times 

Are  told  by  fathers  to  their  children,  lost 

And  then  again  remembered,  as  the  change 

That  alters  things  brings  back  the  old  as  new. 

Nor  can  my  stories,  even  if  told  you,  solve 

All  you  would  ask  ;  some  doubt  must  still  remain 

As  to  things  past,  some  fear  of  what  may  come. 

Yet  I  could  tell  you  that  the  cares  of  state 

Are  soothed  by  banquets,  and  that  I  have  been 

In  many  lands,  and  seen  its  leaders  sit 

With  cups  upon  the  hospitable  board. 

And  one  I  well  remember,  it  was  laid 

In  Argos  for  Orestes,  who  had  slain 

His  father's  foe,  and  blotted  out  the  curse 
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That  fierce  ^gisthus  in  the  absence  wrought 

Of  Agamemnon,  and  had  thus  regained 

His  wealth  and  home,  else  lost.    They  sat  in  state, 

Not  placed  like  you  upon  the  wild  sea-beach, 

But  ringed  with  spears  and  helmets,  and  the  harp 

Sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  till  all  were  soothed 

By  hope,  and  held  entranced  by  deeds  of  fame. 

But  leader  in  the  war  I  saw  not  there, 

For  all  were  absent,  and  the  brother  king 

I  sought  in  Egypt,  but  beheld  him  not. 

For  he  had  sailed  to  seek  his  home  again. 

EURYMACHUS. 

We  honour  Menelaus,  but  know  not 

Of  your  Orestes  ;  tell  us  in  what  lands 

Your  journeyings  went,  from  which  you  latest  came. 

ULYSSES. 

I  have  seen  Thrace  and  Egypt  as  I  said. 

But  latest  from  the  mainland  come,  where  Thebes 

Lies  with  its  gated  city,  like  in  name 

To  that  in  Egypt,  but  in  other  guise. 

But  there  was  watched  by  pirates,  as  I  hold, 

Who  as  I  sailed  across  the  misty  sea 

Seized  me  and  robbed  me  of  my  clothes  and  goods, 

Leaving  one  poor  before  still  poorer,  yet 

Sparing  my  life,  then  clothing  me  in  rags, 

They  left  me  on  this  island,  for  what  end 

I  knew  not,  save  to  beg  as  here  I  do. 
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EURYMACHUS. 

Well,  we  must  task  our  patience  to  the  end, 
And  hear  your  marvels,  but  take  care  you  tell 
A  truthful  tale.     Now  saw  you  anywhere 
Ulysses,  who  of  old  ruled  o'er  this  isle? 

ULYSSES. 

Pardon,  my  friend,  an  ancient  weakness  comes 

Upon  me  as  I  hear  the  name,  I  prop 

A  moment  my  weak  limbs  upon  this  staff, 

And  range  these  tattered  garments  round  my  limbs. 

Before  my  answer,  for  some  tears  are  due 

To  those  we  love.     I  sought  him  everywhere. 

But  found  him  not,  and  now  have  hither  come, 

Quenched  with  old  age,  and  seeking  rest  and  peace. 

EURYMACHUS. 

Doubtless  the  wisdom  of  old  age  is  yours, 
For  you  have  all  its  weakness,  and  I  see 
The  traces  of  its  working  in  your  limbs. 
And  scars  that  tell  of  travel ;  let  us  see 
If  it  has  left  its  wisdom  in  your  mind. 

ULYSSES. 

These  scars  are  not  the  only  things  I  bear 
But  wounds  of  memory,  and  a  fond  deceit 
That  ever  clings  about  a  lengthy  past, 
With  hopes  of  coming  greatness,  and  which  now 
Becomes  a  part  of  memory ;  so  I  seem 
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At  one  time  to  have  been  a  king  and  ruled 
With  throne  and  sceptre,  at  another  blest 
With  wife  and  home  to  sit  beside  the  fire, 
Quaffing  the  wine-cup,  then  fresh  changes  come 
In  war  and  travel.     But  one  sight  I  saw 
Not  feigned  but  real,  and  this  I  will  relate. 
Once  saihng  down  the  misty  Hellespont 
When  the  blue  morning  lifted,  and  the  waves 
Ruffled  their  smooth  plain  to  the  sandy  shore, 
We  steered  in  silence  towards  a  lonely  bay, 
And  saw  from  thence  the  towers  of  Ilium 
And  armies  round  it ;  while  they  filled  the  plain 
With  clamour  and  the  gleam  of  brazen  arms, 
I  with  one  friend  stole  to  the  city  gates. 
And  entered  quiet,  asking  or  for  alms 
Or  humble  duty.     From  the  palace  came 
A  lady  richly  girdled,  on  her  face 
A  quiet  bloom,  that  softened  into  smiles 
At  seeing  two  young  children  in  the  street 
Playing  with  roses  ;  then  there  followed  one 
Who  said,  King  Priam  waits  you;  it  was  Plelen, 
For  whom  so  long  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought. 

EURYMACHUS. 

You  saw  a  wondrous  sight  in  your  old  age, 
And  Hector  no  doubt  took  you  for  his  friend, 
And  showed  you  his  Astyanax ;  come,  beggar, 
We  ask  no  further  prating,  you  see  here 
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Not  Helen  or  the  gates  of  Thebes  in  Greece, 

But  a  rude  island,  and  its  prince  ranged 

In  rustic  fashion.     As  you  will  not  sit 

When  asked,  this  seat  is  sent  you,  here  accept  it,, 

'Tis  like  the  spear  of  Hector, 

He  throws  his  footstool  at  Ulysses. 

ULYSSES. 

Woe  is  me  !  I  am  struck ;  but  I  have  seen 
The  spear  of  Hector,  lying  not  in  peace, 
But  flying  through  the  air,  a  shaft  of  war. 
Nor  warred  he  with  the  suppliant  or  the  old, 
But  with  fierce  men  of  Hellas,  brazen-clad 
And  wrathful  as  himself. 

TELEMACHUS. 

Stranger,  old  age 
Has  placed  a  shield  around  you,  and  the  rest, 
Believe  me,  redden  somewhat  at  the  blow. 
But  see  the  tables  fill,  rich  platters  steam 
With  flesh  of  beeves,  the  wine-cup  newly  filled 
Glows,  gemlike,  golden ;  fruit  and  honey  come 
To  crown  the  banquet ;  hark,  the  song  begins  ! 

ULYSSES. 

Well  suit  the  song  and  music  to  the  guest. 

But  to  the  enemy  the  dish  is  sour. 

And  coldly  sounds  the  music.     I  will  wend 

Back  from  the  shore,  and  seek  the  shepherds'  huts. 

More  fitly  there  than  at  the  hearth  of  kings 
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Housed  and  it  may  be  welcomed,  and  there  rest 
Awhile  before  again  I  try  the  road. 


CHORUS. 

The  Muses  long  of  old 

Sat  by  the  threshold  of  great  Zeus  above, 

Striking  their  lyres  of  gold, 

And  crowned  with  violets,  sang  of  love 

Coming  to  mortals  as  a  bride, 

Slow-moving,  veiled,  and  downward-eyed, 

Yet  ruling  over  isle  and  town, 

A  queen  in  power,  with  eye  and  hand 

Instilling  soft  desire, 

And  aiming  weapons  tipped  with  fire, 

Such  as  no  mortal  could  withstand, 

So  that  all  other  power  was  cast  down. 

But  then  they  sang  of  other  deeds, 

Taking  up  the  warrior  spear. 

And  pointing  to  the  slow-revolving  year. 

To  love  another  power  succeeds, 

Weapons  of  war  are  in  its  hand. 

The  sword  and  spear  with  brazen  gleam, 

So  that  love  frighted  flies  away, 

Flitting  on  the  evening  beam, 

And  fading  with  the  clouds  of  parting  day. 

Yet  still  the  Muses  sing 

Leaving  their  ancient  task, 

Nor  of  the  wine-cup  or  the  feast, 
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But  of  the  battle  ring, 

The  fierce  tempestuous  masque, 

Where  all,  the  greatest  and  the  least, 

Meet  in  one  common  contest,  and  the  tide 

Of  good  or  evil  fortune  strikes  the  vessel's  side. 

They  promise,  not  the  soft  fire  of  the  hearth, 

But  strife  and  lasting  fame. 

O  thou  great  maker  of  an  after  name, 

How  oft  upon  the  famous  shore 

Of  far  Scamander  or  the  CEchalian  glade 

Men  saw  thee  ply  thy  clamorous  trade. 

Beheld  the  iron  shuttle  gleam 

A  moment  in  thy  vast  terrific  loom, 

But  fled  before  the  evening  gloom, 

And  washed  their  armour  in  some  distant  stream. 

Why  should  we  then  any  more 

At  feasts  the  wine-cup  crown. 

And  set  the  light  of  torches  in  the  hall 

Since  time  mows  all  things  down. 

And  not  the  rather  bid  the  trumpets  call 

Through  the  long  alleys  of  some  guarded  town, 

Or  watch  the  foemen  from  the  wall. 

Hoping  by  such  glorious  toil 

To  fly  from  dull  oblivion,  whom  the  Muse 

Hates,  and  whom  the  gods  above 

Drive  from  their  palace  with  an  iron  hand ; 

But  her  the  Shades  and  Hades  love. 

And  place  upon  the  dim,  forgetful  strand 
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O'er  which  they  rule,  beside  the  stream 
Called  by  her  name,  where  Persephassa  reigns 
And  Minos  oft  renews  his  ancient  dream 
Of  life  upon  the  famous  Cretan  plains. 
But  we,  advancing  in  another  way, 
Obtain,  if  not  the  feast  and  song, 
At  least  the  power  to  sway, 
Justice  not  justice,  famous  wrong. 
The  victory  on  the  doubtful  battle-day, 
But  toil  in  place  of  ease  and  rest. 
Sent  in  exchange  to  those  who  sought  the  best. 
But  o'er  the  brow  of  Prince  Eurymachus 
Methinks  there  comes  an  angry  frown. 
He  lays  in  haste  the  jewelled  wine-cup  down, 
And  rises  from  the  table,  thus 
Holding  to  blame  the  unlettered  muse 
Whose  songs  but  weary  kings  who  weightier  matters 
use. 

EURYMACHUS. 

We  cannot  further  answer  you  by  words, 
But  answer  you  by  deeds ;  the  long  array 
Of  sophist  speech  and  subtle  argument 
Must  yield  at  last  before  the  glancing  steel. 
And  as  your  speeches  change  from  side  to  side, 
Now  blaming  deities,  now  praising  them. 
So  we  may  claim  to  make  a  matter  good 
As  suits  us,  not  by  words  but  by  the  spear. 
And  yet  in  choosing  pleasure  we  may  seem 
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To  fail  in  justice.     Is  this  so  ?     Consider 
How  at  the  first  all  aim  at  things  that  please, 
Not  at  the  just ;  what  wonder?  even  the  child 
Sucks  at  the  breast  for  pleasure,  and  not  good. 
So  too  the  hunter  tracks  the  fleet  wild  deer 
For  pleasure  not  for  justice,  and  the  ship 
That  sails  across  the  calm  or  stormy  main, 
Voyages  for  gain,  not  justice.     In  the  state 
Men  seek,  you  say,  for  justice,  yet  they  send 
The  tribute,  not  accepting  it  as  just, 
But  hoping  for  some  gain  by  paying  it, 
And  murmuring  as  they  give  it.     In  their  homes 
They  dwell  for  pleasure,  not  for  justice  there, 
But  keeping  wife  and  child  for  pleasure's  sake. 
And  crowning  too  the  wine-cup  when  the  feast 
Brings  round  the  time  of  rest ;  even  the  gods 
Take  pleasure  in  the  smoke  of  sacrifice, 
And  sitting  on  their  ivory  seats  rejoice. 
Throned  on  the  marble  pavement,  when  rich  wine 
Shines  in  their  cups  and  incense  fumes  ascend. 
Thus  taking  pleasure,  not  perhaps  as  best, — 
Who  takes  the  best,  or  seeks  it?  but  as  good,— 
We  choose  in  this  way,  living  to  defend 
Our  choice,  and  whether  pleasing  you  or  not, 
To  sit  as  lords  at  least  of  our  own  will. 
And  if  ye  further  murmur  or  complain 
Take  arms  if  so  ye  will,  and  meet  us  there  ; 
But  otherwise  we  hold  the  wisdom  best 
That  takes  the  present  not  the  future  good. 
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CHORUS. 

We  did  not  speak  of  coward  fear, 
But  justice  and  the  people's  sway; 
For  even  to  govern  or  obey 
Demands  some  toil,  nor  does  the  wine 
In  the  cups  of  justice  ever 
At  an  endless  banquet  shine, 
But  comes  at  intervals,  as  rest 
Comes  after  toil ;  and  it  were  best 
To  wield  the  sickle  or  the  oar 
Before  the  wine-cup  shines  once  more. 

EURYMACHUS. 

I  see  one  coming  who  may  bring  us  news, 
And  if  ye  pine  for  action,  may  afford  it. 
Though  fear  is  in  his  face,  as  for  some  deed 
Unwelcome,  yet  still  needing  to  be  told. 
Come,  friend,  what  brings  you  in  this  hasty  guise 
Along  the  sea-beach,  know  you  not  what  waits 
Those  who  intrude  unbidden  at  our  feasts  ? 

ATTENDANT. 

Fear  scarce  should  be  the  preface  of  a  tale 
Told  before  princes,  yet  to  tell  the  truth 
Is  ever  best,  letting  the  profit  come 
From  truth  and  not  from  seeming,  for  the  loss 
Is  doubled  when  brought  on  by  idle  words. 
Thus  I  have  that  to  tell  which  may  be  vexing, 
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But  not  the  less  to  tell  it.     I  was  placed 
To  guard  your  chariots  till  the  banquet  closed, 
Hard  by  the  sea,  and  where  the  long  incline 
Slopes  deep  in  brushwood  from  the  rocky  shore, 
And  winds  towards  the  city ;  there  I  heard 
Faint  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirthful  noise  ; 
But  as  the  sunset  glowed,  and  one  fair  star 
Shone  in  the  western  crystal,  and  the  breeze 
Mixed  its  soft  murmur  with  the  lyre's  glad  strain, 
There  came  in  haste  along  the  valley  path 
A  messenger  who  brought  ill  tidings,  this 
Recounting — that  at  morn  a  vessel  came 
Seeking  a  secret  inlet ;  there  set  out 
Safe  on  the  shore,  unharmed  although  alone, 
A  stranger,  no  mean  person,  but  with  age 
Much  worn  and  travel ;  him  with  store  of  wealth, 
Bales  corded  and  rich  parcels,  there  they  left. 
Then  struck  the  light  plain  with  their  oars,  and  flew 
Beyond  the  sea-birds  :  but  a  rumour  comes 
Through  all  the  district  that  Ulysses  here 
Has  come  in  secret,  having  crossed  the  main 
By  this  late  journey  to  regain  his  home. 
But  if  he  comes  who  knows  ?    I  send  in  haste. 
Straight  to  the  harbour,  one  to  bring  fresh  news. 
And  wait  impatient.     Soon  I  see  advance 
Once  more  along  the  valley,  but  this  time 
Down  from  the  city,  two  in  glittering  arms 
Holding  light  spears,  and  one  with  the  vast  bow 
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The  king  Ulysses  wielded,  and  the  helm 

That  hung  within  the  palace  on  his  brows  ; 

The  king  himself,  no  doubt.     I  waiting  nought 

The  further  tidings  or  for  messages, 

Have  come  as  your  informant,  bringing  what 

May  vex  your  revel,  but  in  after  time 

Can  scarcely  cause  offence,  deeming  the  task 

I  hold  of  guard  as  higher  than  myself. 

EURYMACHUS. 

Small  time  have  we  to  question  here  unarmed  ; 
To  horse,  my  friends,  to  horse  !  the  chariots  wait 
Scarce  half  a  furlong  from  us — speed  is  best ; 
The  rattling  of  the  bridle,  and  the  noise 
Of  glittering  reins,  and  the  swift  chariot-wheel 
Sent  onward  to  the  palace,  these  may  help. 
There  halt  and  make  secure ;  what  two  can  do 
Will  soon  be  known,  not  less  than  what  ourselves. 

The  suitors  disappear  hastily,  Ulysses  and 
Telemachus  enter  armed. 

ULYSSES. 

Tell  us  which  way  they  went — we  could  allow 
No  space  for  preparation  ;  they  are  fled. 

CHORUS. 

The  wine  is  still  within  their  cups  o'erturned. 
The  seats  are  scarce  abandoned,  no  great  way 
You  have  to  seek  them,  they  have  fled  so  late. 
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ULYSSES. 

They  tended  for  the  city  as  I  hear; 

Courage,  my  son,  we  reach  them  in  short  time. 

CHORUS. 

Now  is  the  time  when  changes  come, 
And  the  music  of  dehght 
Losing  its  hidden  harmony 
Sinks  in  the  eddying  waves  of  fight. 
For  all  around  the  shore  is  flushed 
With  crimson  sunset,  and  the  sea 
Just  for  a  little  time  is  dumb  ; 
Alas  for  all  the  revelry, 
And  all  the  joyous  clamour  hushed. 
When  justice  as  a  stranger  sent, 
Old  and  worn  with  toil  and  years, 
Speeding,  from  many  a  mile  away, 
Comes  on  a  gloomy  message  bent. 
O'er  mounting  wave  and  dashing  spray, 
Changing  laughter  into  tears. 
But  now  since  all-resolving  time 
Has  brought  them  hither,  we  but  wait 
The  issue,  not  unused  to  trace 
From  step  to  step  the  paths  of  fate, 
But  lead  them  to  the  palace  gate. 
O  justice,  send  them  timely  aid, 
For  never  was  thy  call  obeyed 
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Less  than  by  those  who  lately  left. 
But  having  found  a  garment  made 
By  themselves  from  woof  to  weft 
Let  them  in  its  folds  be  laid. 

TELEMACHUS. 

Men  of  this  island,  I  have  come  to  tell 

Deeds  scarce  expected,  that  the  king  has  slain 

The  herd  of  suitors  who  so  long  at  ease 

Have  lived  upon  our  goods  in  wantonness ; 

But  they  weighed  in  the  balance  of  long  time 

Are  found  deficient,  and  the  spear  and  helm 

Vanquished  by  the  unconquerable  bow. 

For  flying  from  their  banquet  on  the  shore. 

They  sought  the  palace  and  there  made  them  safe ; 

But  finding  them  thus  hastily  secured. 

With  spears  and  axes  we  hewed  down  the  door; 

And  then  upon  the  threshold  twanged  the  bow, 

Shaft  sending  uj)on  shaft,  till  down  they  fell 

One  on  the  other,  while  I  standing  there 

With  spear  and  helmet  held  the  passage  safe. 

At  last  one  bolder  than  the  rest  rushed  forth 

Seeking  to  force  the  doorway,  but  I  drove 

The  spear  straight  through  him,  and  he  smote  the 

ground. 
And  all  the  others  to  the  darkness  fled 
That  hung  around  the  corners,  and  there  fell, 
Pierced  with  sharp  arrows,  garlanded  by  fate. 
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And  even  now  my  father  comes  and  bears 

Himself  the  message  of  the  conquest,  sent 

By  some  great  deity,  for  not  alone 

Could  he  have  wrought  these  deeds  against  a  host. 

CHORUS. 

Alas  for  their  dire  end,  and  yet  you  tell 
Of  noble  deeds,  and  see  Ulysses  comes. 

ULYSSES. 

The  fight  indeed  is  ended,  and  the  strife 
Sinks  like  the  sea  that  calms  after  a  storm. 
When  leaving  the  curved  waves  upon  the  shore 
To  foam  at  random,  we  pass  from  the  gale 
To  the  dim  harbour  and  the  quiet  town. 
This  ending  to  the  voyage  has  come,  and  right 
Rules  once  more  in  the  city,  driving  far 
These  vain  oppressors  who  in  scattered  flight 
Are  whirled  from  life  and  tyranny  at  once. 
And  they  have  carried  off  small  spoil  with  them, 
Scarce  their  own  lives,  who  boasted  here  to  reign 
For  many  a  year  and  wed  a  royal  bride, 
Taking  another's  city  as  their  own ; 
They  now  have  Hades  in  exchange  for  this, 
And  wed  below,  not  here,  quaffing  the  cups 
Of  dim  oblivion,  and  the  tables  laid 
Are  decked  for  them  by  shadows,  not  by  men. 
But  hoping  to  arrange  in  length  of  time 

H 
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Things  long  disordered,  I  resume  the  state 

And  sceptre  that  I  held,  no  longer  lost. 

And  turning  to  my  bride  Penelope, 

Call  her  once  more  to  sit  beside  the  hearth. 

Come  hither  my  lost  consort,  and  rejoin 

The  hands  that  so  long  missed  you,  and  the  eyes, 

Less  bright  than  yours,  that  ever  shone  the  same  : 

Thus,  thus  we  cast  the  burden  of  long  years. 

ATTENDANT. 

O  king,  we  grieve  in  this  victorious  hour 
To  mar  your  conquest,  but  amid  the  fight 
And  tumult  raging  she  has  disappeared. 

CHORUS. 

How  ?    When  ?    Borne  off  by  some  untimely  blast  ? 
Not  smitten  by  an  arrow  as  we  hope. 

ATTENDANT. 

They  search  the  palace  for  her,  turning  heaps 
Of  slaughtered  bodies,  for  her  chamber  held 
Her  garments  only,  where  beside  the  loom 
She  sat ;  they  seeking  light  the  blazing  torch, 
And  soon  must  find  her  or  more  certain  news. 

TELEMACHUS. 

No  better  news  could  come  than  her  fair  presence. 
See,  she  is  coming,  not  with  torch  and  spear, 
But  circled  with  attendants ;  joyous  girls 
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Throw  flowers  beside  her,  and  she  holds  the  bloom 
Of  Lotus,  sign  of  conquest  and  repose. 

CHORUS.  , 

But  happy  is  her  coming,  for  to  lose 
The  last  encounter  is  to  lose  the  whole. 

PENELOPE. 

I  bring  not  hope  to  guide  me  as  I  come, 

But  things  now  actual,  all  that  length  of  time 

Has  brought  from  mere  expectance  into  act. 

For  he  set  as  a  teacher  tells  us  more 

Than  most  men  wot  of,  patience  first,  the  store 

Of  meek  endurance,  and  the  lasting  fields 

That  waste  not  when  the  harvest  has  been  reaped. 

For  who  amid  the  illimitable  past 

E'er  longed  as  I  for  happier  days,  who  saw 

A  darker  present  ?  severed  from  all  love 

Save  this  of  my  young  son,  and  left  alone 

In  the  chill  sea  mist,  like  some  stranded  bark 

That  still  decays  upon  the  ocean  sand, 

Left  by  all  men,  a  plaything  for  the  waves. 

Finding  no  friendships  with  the  coming  years 

Or  love  of  other  women,  but  secured 

By  craft  and  treachery,  not  by  walls  of  stone, 

But  cunning  words  inspired  by  lust  and  fraud. 

Now  all  is  changed  by  this  victorious  day. 

And  like  a  balance  shift  from  side  to  side 

The  good  and  evil.     Let  us  take  what  comes 
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In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  not  refuse  it, 

Lest  change  again  should  rob  us  of  our  own. 

For  he  who  wastes  his  time  too  much  in  tears 

Over  the  past,  is  Hke  a  careless  child 

Who  breaks  the  whole  because  one  plaything  falls. 

Let  us  not  then  reject  a  tardy  gift, 

But  take  once  more  the  cup  of  happiness 

Placed  at  an  unhoped  moment  in  our  hands. 

And  giving  all  forgiveness  to  the  past 

For  what  was  taken  from  us,  close  the  page 

Of  labour  with  the  issue  of  fair  praise. 

ULYSSES. 

Yes,  be  it  so,  not  closing  all  with  toil. 
But  passing  to  the  palace,  I  would  tell. 
Now  due  occasion  offers,  how  I  came. 
How,  crossing  from  the  garden-fronted  isles, 
I  sailed  from  fair  Phoeacia  yester-morn. 
Leaving  my  other  journeys  in  the  past. 
But  in  this  last  succeeding ;  this  to  tell 
Contains  a  tale  not  clouded  all  with  woe. 
But  like  the  sea  waves  changing  night  with  day, 
Nor  always  dark  beneath  the  cloudy  storm. 
But  such  a  task  befits  a  calmer  scene  ; 
Come  let  us  go,  content  with  this  as  end. 

CHORUS. 

But  we,  not  all  unskilled  in  things, 
Have  placed  upon  your  brows  the  crown, 
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Who,  worthy  of  your  old  renown, 
Resume  the  state  and  power  of  kings. 
Finding  wrong  punished,  foes  cast  down, 
And  all  the  fruit  that  conquest  brings. 
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HE  circles  of  our  lives  revolve  their  orbs 
Not  always  in  the  gloom,  nor  does  the  light 
That  springs  from  noble  lives  and  noble  deeds 
Lose  itself  wholly  in  the  mists  of  death. 
Nor  does  the  laurel  upon  alien  brows 
Cling  always,  though  th'  empurpled  emperor 
Beholds  so  oft  the  gladiator  die, 
And  the  tired  soldier  sinks  so  oft  to  earth, 
Far  from  his  country,  for  another's  praise. 
Nor  is  it  always  that  self-sacrifice, 
Praised  though  it  be  by  those  who  love  it  least, 
Attains  its  end ;  but  sometimes  comes  a  voice, 
Tempt  not  too  far,  e'en  virtue  has  its  line 
Not  to  be  passed ;  as  though  a  man  who  lived 
Deep  in  a  mine,  or  plunged  in  boiling  waves, 
And  brought  up  day  by  day,  with  painful  toil, 
Diamonds  or  pearls,  for  others'  ornament, 
Were  sudden  seized  and  set  upon  a  throne. 
And  the  tiara  placed  upon  his  brow. 
And  heard  the  people  shouting,  "  Lo,  a  King  !" 
So  fares  it  sometimes  with  the  noble  here. 

Such  was  Alcestis,  Queen  of  Thessaly, 
"Who  when  Admetus,  whom  Apollo  served 
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In  former  days,  a  servant  though  a  God, 

Received  a  message  that  his  end  was  near. 

Took  counsel  how  to  save  the  dearest  life 

Of  him,  her  husband,  with  Apollo's  aid. 

And  he,  on  whom  the  shepherd's  servitude 

Had  sat  but  lightly,  as  a  king  might  lay 

His  royal  robes  and  diadem  aside. 

And  wield  the  woodman's  axe  for  half  a  day, 

Then  sit  again  in  council  with  his  peers, 

Feeling  no  anger  for  his  former  toils, 

Asked  of  the  Fates  a  remedy  for  death ; 

Not  vainly,  for  none  ask  the  Gods  in  vain, 

Though  haply  they  receive  not  what  they  ask, 

But  what  the  heavens  deem  best.     Nor  did  the  Fates 

Refuse,  or  wholly  grant  Apollo's  prayer ; 

But  named  a  remedy,  so  harsh  and  stern, 

That  they  who  heard  it  turned  themselves  away. 

Pale  as  an  olive  when  the  west  wind  blows. 

And  all  ifs  leaves  are  flickering  :  thus  it  ran — 

"  If  King  Admetus  can  discover  one 

To  give  a  life  for  his,  and  uncompelled 

Visit  the  mansions  of  the  lower  God, — 

He  lives  :  if  not,  his  life  has  reached  its  end." 

O  Palace  of  Admetus  !  what  to  thee 
Availed  in  this  extremity. 
That  King  Apollo  here  of  yore 
The  shepherd's  life  in  exile  bore  ? 
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And  piping  on  thy  grassy  hills, 

Beheld,  among  the  peaceful  kine, 

The  lion  and  the  dappled  pard, 

Sporting  to  his  lay  divine ; 

As  though  another  golden  age 

Had  come  again  to  Thessaly, 

And  all  the  trouble  and  the  rage 

That  afflict  the  race  of  men 

Had  fled  before  his  minstrelsy. 

Banished  to  the  northern  sea, 

Never  to  come  back  again. 

Did  Alcestis  hear  him  play  ? 

Did  she  e'er,  a  fearless  maid, 

Wandering  out  some  summer  day, 

See  the  exile  from  the  skies. 

Sitting  in  the  pine-tree  shade. 

And  gaze  at  him  with  wondering  eyes  ? 

We  know  not ;  but  old  legends  tell 

That  where'er  the  Gods  have  been, 

Nothing  can  destroy  their  trace ; 

In  the  end  all  will  be  well. 

Though  crime  and  woe  come  in  between. 

Nor  could  the  bright  Olympian  race 

In  vain  have  visited  thy  fields, 

O  Pherse  !  for  a  spirit  lingered 

Around  thy  halls  and  'mid  thy  trees. 

Left  by  Apollo  when  he  fingered 

The  shepherd's  pipe.     The  hero  yields 
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To  death  alone,  but  woman's  wit 
And  wifely  love  can  conquer  it. 
And  the  Ruler  of  the  skies 
Restrains  his  lightnings  when  to  save 
Another's  life  a  woman  dies, 
Life  for  life,  and  grave  for  grave. 

Yes,  such  the  only  remedy  ;  in  vain 
Throughout  Thessalia's  land  they  sought  for  one 
Willing  to  save  his  king :  too  hard  the  task, 
For  love  or  loyalty  stopped  short  at  life, 
And  none  would  take  this  present  in  his  hand, 
And  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  the  Fates. 
For  even  the  warrior  in  uncertainty 
Goes  forth  to  battle,  hoping  to  return ; 
Or  in  the  windy  tumult  of  the  fight, 
When  shield  is  set  to  shield,  and  sword  to  sword, 
Forgets  all  other  motives.     None  would  dare 
To  face  the  bare,  inevitable  fate. 
And  now  death  hovered  round  the  palace  gates 
Ready  to  seize  his  victim,  and  the  sunset 
Dark  red  upon  the  hills  was  closing  round ; 
The  day  is  ending,  and  the  king  must  die. 
What  should  she  do  ?  His  father  and  his  mother. 
Tottering  with  years  and  ready  for  the  grave, 
Drew  back  with  terror  from  the  gloomy  chasm. 
Another  year,  another  year  for  them, 
Was  more  than  half  a  lifetime  for  their  son. 
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Within  the  king  lay  fainting  to  his  death 

Weary  of  life,  and  yet  afraid  to  die ; 

Then  came  Alcestis  to  the  chamber  door, 

Veiled  in  her  mantle,  not  a  feature  seen, 

And  in  a  low  firm  voice  said,  "  I  will  die." 

He  heard  her  not :  the  gloomy  visitant 

Had  come  too  near ;  but  as  a  ripple  shakes 

A  glassy  lake,  that  quiet  all  night  long 

Had  borne  the  heaven  of  stars  upon  its  breast, 

When  the  first  breeze  of  morning  moves  its  waters, 

So  they  who  stood  around  his  couch  beheld 

Returning  life ;  nor  did  Alcestis  stay, 

But  to  her  chamber  silently  withdrew. 


They  say  that  Death  accepts  no  offerings, — 
Say,  but  unwisely ;  for  the  gloomy  king 
Who  would  have  seized  Admetus,  has  accepted 
His  Queen  instead.     It  was  no  sudden  stroke. 
Soon  borne,  soon  ended,  as  of  one  who  falls 
Smitten  in  battle  with  a  ringing  spear. 
But  the  pale  morning  seemed  to  droop  for  her. 
As  she  moved  quiet  to  the  palace  gates, 
Wasted  and  wan,  the  rounded  outline  gone. 
The  bright  cheek  faded ;  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  spray  of  lotus,  or  the  honey  cake. 
The  offering  to  Persephone.     No  charm 
Had  the  free  air  for  her ;  her  children's  voices 
Called  forth  no  look  of  gladness ;  when  the  hearth 
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Kindled  its  sacred  flame,  she  sat  apart 
As  one  devoted  to  the  lower  Gods, 
No  meet  companion  for  the  race  of  men. 
Thus  day  succeeded  day,  and  all  her  people, 
As  they  who  see  the  sunrise  in  the  East 
Brighten,  and  the  pale  moon  fade  out  of  sight, 
Saw  King  Admetus  rise  in  growing  health. 
While  his  wife  faded  to  a  fleshless  shadow. 
Nought  left  at  last  except  her  loving  smile, 
To  tell  him  of  his  queen  who  gave  her  all 
To  save  him,  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  cup 
Of  life  scarce  lifted  to  her  crimson  lips. 
She  sat  at  last  one  evening  by  the  palace, 
And  Death  again,  as  once  before,  drew  near 
To  claim  his  victim,  now  without  excuse. 
Nor  was  there  any.  clamour  for  delay ; 
Only  a  cry  among  the  people  ran. 
That  she  whom  they  were  losing  was  the  best, 
And  fairest,  and  herself  the  noblest,  did 
The  noblest  deed  of  all  that  ever  lived. 

But  oh  !  they  said,  for  a  mighty  ship 
To  sail  the  distant  main. 
And  find  some  precious  remedy 
To  bring  her  back  again  ! 
Surely  some  medicine  might  be  found 
Either  above  or  under  ground, 
Or  another  Pa^an  come. 
Though  he  who  raised  the  dead  is  dumb ; 
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Another  Argo  put  to  sea 

From  the  docks  of  Pagas^e, 

To  bring  a  form  of  better  mould 

Than  was  Jason's  wife  of  old  ; 

For  now  no  longer  sacrifice 

Or  prayer  or  offering  can  suffice. 

And  she,  our  nation's  choicest  flower, 

The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all, 

She  must  perish  in  an  hour, 

Nor  see  another  sunset  fall. 

O  King  Apollo  !  if  to  thee 

Our  land  were  ever  dear. 

Thy  home,  in  exile  though  it  be, 

Thy  nurse  for  many  a  year, 

Canst  thou  not  aid  her  as  she  Hes, 

Fading  beneath  her  country's  skies  ? 

Shall  she  not  see  another  sun  ? 

A  life  so  nobly  ended  sure  is  scarce  begun. 

She  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  for  she  spoke  : 
"  O  my  Admetus  !  thou  and  I  together 
Have  lived  this  life  of  ours  in  happy  times  ; 
And  now  the  days  grow  darker,  and  the  autumn 
Brings  with  it  no  more  hope  of  coming  spring. 
To  me  the  past  is  nothing  but  a  dream, 
And  like  a  dream  the  days  that  were  to  come, 
And  all  the  present  darkens  in  the  meeting 
Of  past  and  future ;  what  is  life  or  death  ? 
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The  gifts  that  I  have  given  accept,  nor  weep 

At  the  stern  mandate  that  has  made  thy  life 

The  purchase  of  another's ;  but  beHeve 

That  every  gift  that  man  can  give  to  man 

Is  bought  with  something  of  self-sacrifice ; 

Nor  does  the  vine  itself  give  us  its  wine 

Until  the  grapes  are  crushed,  or  the  white  cake 

Come  without  fire  or  grinding  to  our  hands. 

Be  happy  with  our  children.     Should  I  ask 

A  recompense,  for  recompense  is  none 

For  what  I  give,  take  not  another  wife. 

Live  with  my  memory.     And  do  ye,  my  children, 

Remember  how  your  mother  died,  and  live 

As  not  unworthy  of  her ;  for  no  shame 

I  leave  you,  but  a  glory  in  the  past. 

So  be  your  lives  made  happy,  and  farewell ! " 

She  paused ;  and  for  a  moment  it  had  seemed 
That  King  Admetus  had  renounced  the  gift 
His  queen  had  offered ;  for  a  sudden  flush 
Came  o'er  his  face,  as  o'er  a  statue  fair. 
Which  a  great  artist  paints  with  living  hues. 
And  turns  its  marble  into  glowing  life. 
But  the  flush  faded,  as  the  statue  fades 
Years  after,  buried  in  some  desolate  fane, 
Or  beaten  with  the  wild  ^gean  storms, — 
And  then  Admetus  answered  :  "  It  shall  be 
As  thou  hast  asked  ;  but  know,  if  any  power 
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Could  bring  ihee  back  from  the  dark  realms  below, 
If  any  voice  or  spell  could  pierce  the  shades, 
I  would  employ  it.     Nor  should  the  dark  stream 
Be  crossed  by  thee,  a  lonely  passenger, 
Without  return.     Nor  needest  thou  suppose 
I  love  thee  less  than  thou  who  giv'st  thy  life, 
The  love  is  equal  though  the  gift  is  less ; 
Or  that  I  e'er  had  seen  a  woman  die 
To  save  my  life,  or  King  of  Thessaly 
Sat  on  a  throne  bought  with  another's  days ; 
Had  not  the  rulers  of  our  fates  decreed 
It  should  be  so.     They  say,  and  we  must  yield. 
Thou  and  I  too ;  we  part,  yet  not  for  ever. 
Nor  can  I  give  thee  any  recompense 
But  sorrow  for  thy  loss,  and  lasting  praise. 
Yet  think  not,  O  Alcestis  !  that  our  love 
Will  find  its  ending  in  an  end  like  this ; 
Unharmed  and  unmolested  we  shall  meet. 
Parted,  yet  not  divided,  where  alone 
They  who  have  pleased  the  Gods  in  life  are  placed  ; 
Where  comes  no  message  of  remorseless  fate 
To  sever  those  who  love,  and  break  up  joys  ; 
But  the  sea  breezes  ever  softly  blow. 
And  all  the  flowers  blaze  with  burning  gold, 
And  men  live  on  for  ever ;  and  no  grief 
Comes  to  them,  and  no  pain,  nor  any  death, — 
And  there  do  thou  expect  me  in  our  home." 
She  heard,  but  answered  not ;  and  in  an  hour 
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She  lay  in  death  within  the  palace  walls, 

King  Pelias'  fairest  daughter,  whom  he  sent 

To  wed  Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly. 

The  Powers  that  rule  our  life  are  not  the  same 

In  every  age ;  nor  does  the  story  tell 

What  grief  on  King  Admetus  fell. 

Or  how  the  learned  and  the  sage 

Came  with  their  words  of  varied  trust, 

Said  all  who  live  are  shadows,  smoke,  and  dust ; 

But  sorrow  nobly  borne  is  best, — 

Life  is  trouble,  death  is  rest. 

A  sad  philosophy,  ne'er  used 

Till  all  is  lost ;  for  hope  and  joy 

Never  demand  to  be  excused, 

Or  ask  the  reason  why. 

They  said  that  suffering  falls  on  all  who  live, 

And  gave  such  consolation  as  men  give 

Who  half  believe,  for  who  believes 

Knows  it  is  best  to  stand  apart, 

And  leave  to  memory  and  the  heart 

To  heal  the  wounds,  until  the  time 

Comes  when  all  wounds  are  over  in  a  happier  clime. 

Nor  wanted  many  a  tongue  to  tell 

Of  woman's  deeds,  and  she  who  loved  so  well, 

And  how  eternity  of  fame 

Would  wait  upon  her  honoured  name ; 

As  though  the  fame  that  poets  give 

Were  consolation  unto  those  who  live 
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To  bear  their  loss,  or  the  bright  laurel  crown 

Could  ever  hide  the  cypress  brown  j 

Or  it  were  any  joy  to  learn 

That  all  that  we  could  wish  of  good  or  great, 

Belonged  to  those  who  naver  can  return. 

The  spoils  of  angry  Fate. 


But  she  returned  :  the  Gods  reversed  her  doom ; 
For  they  who  hold  the  balance  of  men's  lives 
Work  not  by  mere  irrational  decree, 
But  what  they  once  have  done  can  still  amend, 
Being  all  powerful,  not  like  mortal  men. 
And  love,  to  triumph  must  not  give  its  all, 
Else  it  were  love  no  longer,  but  regret 
And  endless  sorrow ;  nor  could  Fate  itself 
Transgress  the  higher  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  make  the  heavens  rain  evil ;  for  that  men 
Should  suffer  they  deemed  natural,  but  that  right 
Should  perish  by  right  doing  might  not  be. 
And  thus  Alcestis  was  brought  back  again  ; 
For  though  Eurydice  was  left  behind 
By  wailing  Orpheus,  though  Apollo's  son 
Died  as  a  victim  o'er  Hippolytus ; 
Not  so  did  great  Alcides  fail,  when  he 
Came  as  a  guest  to  those  high  palace  halls. 
He  coming  found  Admetus  in  his  grief, 
Shut  in  his  palace,  sorrowing  for  the  lost ; 
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No  sorrow  felt  the  God,  but  frolic  joy, 

As  of  one  powerful,  greater  e'en  than  Fate. 

Nor  could  the  hospitable  house  forget 

That  it  had  once  before  beheld  a  God 

As  its  retainer,  but  unclosed  its  gates. 

And  feasted  him  who  came  with  wine  and  song, 

And  garlands,  as  a  guest ;  who  being  moved 

With  pity  for  their  suffering,  and  not  less 

Admiring  gracious  hospitality, 

Shown,  though  in  grief;  added  another  toil 

To  those  accomplished,  and  the  sepulchre 

Assailed,  and  the  dark  gates  of  gloomy  death. 

For  since  she  died  not  at  her  natural  time, 

But  perished  for  another,  there  was  room 

For  cure,  and  time  for  future  happiness. 

The  marble  of  Alcestis'  sepulchre 

Gave  way,  and  she  who  had  not  lain  a  year, 

Was  brought  by  great  Alcides  to  her  home, 

Not  pale  and  altered  by  a  long  disease. 

But  happy,  youthful,  and  restored  to  lead 

The  life  she  had  relinquished ;  thus  her  gift, 

Though  given,  was  not  accepted.     Many  a  year 

She  dwelt  in  Pherse ;  and  if  any  shade 

Came  o'er  her  face,  reflecting  on  the  past 

In  after  time,  or  if  a  darker  fear 

Of  what  might  yet  befall  her  crossed  her  mind. 

It  vanished  in  her  husband's  happy  smile. 

And  'mid  her  laughing  children ;  for  she  knew 
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That  life  and  death,  to  those  who  seek  the  good, 

Are  not  what  men  would  make  them ;  but  a  Power 

Lives  over  all  to  chasten  and  restrain  : 

Though  not  to  all,  as  unto  her,  is  given 

To  see  the  good  triumphant  o'er  the  worse. 

And  happy  life  the  meed  of  noble  days. 

Nor  lacked  her  deeds  the  fairest  ornament 

In  after  periods,  when  her  eldest  son 

Eumelus  led  his  ships  to  fight  at  Troy ; 

When  Homer  praised  her,  or  Euripides 

Sang  of  her  triumph,  and  the  Athenian  muse 

Placed  the  unfading  laurel  on  her  hair ; 

Such  honour  sometimes  have  the  noble  here. 


S  T.  J  O  H  N. 
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C\  FOR  one  hour  th'  immortal  mind  to  raise, 

That  in  the  last  Athenian  sunset  bright 
Saw  the  broad  ether,  and  the  sapphire  blaze, 
And  the  great  homes  of  everlasting  light ! 
To  call  up  Dante  from  his  exile  tomb, 
Back  to  that  Florence  which  he  loved  so  well ; 
Or  Milton,  with  his  spirit  purged  of  gloom, 

Weeping  immortal  tears 
For  deeds  of  blindness ;  or  the  man  by  whom 
Was  seen  the  Pilgrim,  and  the  hill  of  fears, 
And  the  dark  river  rolling  through  all  years. 

So  on  the  rock  of  Patmos,  and  the  bright 

Unquiet  surging  of  the  Eastern  sea, 

A  glory  and  a  gloom  once  more  should  light. 

Masters  of  visionary  poesy, 

Ye  have  climbed  far  above  the  earthly  fen, 

Have  crossed  the  river,  wandered  through  the  wood, 

Yet  come  once  more  and  talk  with  us  as  men, 

Teach  our  weak  modern  rhyme 
Your  craft  of  noble  thought  and  flowing  pen  ! 
How  can  we  tell  of  Patmos'  rock  sublime. 
And  that  great  vision  in  the  night  of  time  ? 
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Yet  with  the  earliest  memories  of  our  home, 
First  joys,  first  griefs,  first  thoughts  of  right  and  Avrong, 
Does  Palestine  and  all  its  histories  come, 
And  every  name  is  like  an  old-world  song, 
Fraught  with  faint  passionate  music ;  Sinai  still 
Whispers  the  thunders  that  were  once  so  loud, 
And  there  is  soft  regret  on  Nebo's  hill, 

Carmel  is  loved  of  yore, 
Capernaum's  memories  yet  the  spirit  fill, 
And  Olivet,  the  visionary  shore 
Of  sorro^ving  hearts,  is  blessed  for  evermore. 

O  crown  of  thorns,  O  light  so  long  expected, 
O  hand  that  struck  so  kindly  at  the  gate, 
O  lowly  form  and  wisdom  once  rejected, 
O  newer  life  that  makes  our  lives  so  great ! 
The  doubts  that  harass  and  the  fears  that  kill 
Fade  at  that  presence  ;  subtle  webs  of  thought, 
Dreams  that  enslave  us  to  our  own  weak  will. 

Vanish,  we  know  not  why, 
At  that  great  teaching  from  the  Syrian  hill. 
In  which  the  wisest,  lowliest,  may  descry 
The  life  by  which  we  live,  the  death  by  which  we  die. 

Still  are  they  with  us.     Still  those  words  are  taught, 
Which  first  among  the  Syrian  deserts  fell, 
And  all  their  many-sided  impulse  wrought 
In  their  first  followers,  yet  is  ours  to  tell. 
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The  tent-maker  who  conquered  Greece,  and  led 

Philosophy  and  poetry  to  heaven, 

Still  shows  the  way  to  rouse  the  living  dead ; 

Peter  and  James  are  here 
To  tell  us  how  their  Master  taught  and  bled, 
And  he,  the  constant  one,  to  Christ  most  dear, 
The  evangelist  of  love,  the  mighty  seer. 

The  love  that  never  went  astray,  the  soul 
Untouched  by  doubt  or  vanity  or  fear, 
The  life  that  worked  itself  a  perfect  whole 
From  earliest  youth  to  age's  latest  year. 
Last  of  the  prophets,  in  whose  mighty  ken 
Was  gathered  up  the  seeing  of  all  days ; 
Greatest  evangelist,  who  told  to  men 

The  truth  that  Jesus  taught ; 
Lo  !  to  his  sight  and  his  recording  pen 
The  splendours  of  the  Apocalyptic  trance  were  brought ; 
The  sights  beyond  all  seeing,  words  beyond  all  thought. 

Upon  that  day  which  yet  we  celebrate 
Week  after  week,  with  litany  and  song, 
John,  in  the  isle  called  Patmos,  desolate. 
In  grief  and  patience,  which  to  Christ  belong. 
Heard  in  the  Spirit  a  voice  by  him  once  known 
And  honoured,  o'er  all  voices  of  the  earth. 
Once  more  there  came  to  him  when  old,  alone, 

Far  from  the  Syrian  sky, 
Banished,  his  work  all  done,  his  harvest  sown. 
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A  vision  of  Christ,  who,  in  the  days  gone  by, 
With  him  had  deigned  to  live  and  talk  and  die. 

Yet  not  that  form  which  from  Gennesaret's  side 
Called  the  rude  fishers  to  their  nobler  prey, 
Nor  those  the  feet  where  sinful  women  cried, 
Nor  those  the  knees  on  which  the  children  lay ; 
But  mystic,  splendid,  girt  with  types,  and  bright 
With  ancient  glory,  changed  beyond  all  change. 
Gleaming  with  stars,  folded  in  linen  white, 

The  Christ  of  earth  no  more, 
The  Christ  of  Heaven,  a  vision  clothed  in  light. 
Coming  to  him  whom  once  His  bosom  bore, 
His  last  Apostle  left  upon  the  earthly  shore. 

What  had  He  come  to  tell  ?  what  words  unspoken 

Were  left  for  the  prophetic  seer  to  pen  ? 

When  miracle  and  sign  and  word  and  token 

Had  roused  the  world,  and  changed  the  thoughts  of  men. 

He  came  to  warn  His  new-born  Church,  to  cheer 

The  faint,  to  charge  the  sinners  with  their  shame, 

To  raise  amidst  an  ocean  vast  and  drear 

The  beacon's  stedfast  blaze. 
'Tis  ours  to  mark  the  lesson  year  by  year, 
What  light  is  sent  us  from  the  heavenly  ways, 
What  Asia's  churches  teach  our  later  days. 

Ephesus,  Pergamos,  how  strange  to  see 
With  those  old  names  the  newer  life  begin  ! 
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What  was  the  bright  Hellenic  history 

To  John,  who  looked  on  error,  pain,  and  sin  ? 

The  vast  philosophy,  the  burning  lay, 

The  pillared  temple  and  the  statue  fair, 

The  toil  of  ages,  all  must  pass  away. 

The  world  is  old  indeed, 
The  end  of  all  things  cometh  :  watch  and  pray ; 
For  dire  will  be  the  conflict,  ere  the  seed 
Be  sown,  and  the  new  race  the  old  succeed. 

Upon  the  rock  of  Patmos  stood  the  seer, 
And  saw  the  old  world  fading  from  his  gaze ; 
'Mid  blood,  and  fire,  and  shrieks  of  tortured  fear, 
Sank  the  vast  framework  of  the  ancient  days ; 
With  trumpets  sounding,  vials  of  wrath  outpoured, 
Great  empires  foundering  in  the  sea  of  Time, 
Fled  the  vast  realm  of  heathendom  abhorred, 

Vanished  the  ancient  life. 
Stars  fell,  earth  trembled,  loud  the  tempest  roared, 
Till  peace  should  come  of  war,  rest  out  of  strife, 
And  all  be  ready  for  the  mystic  wife. 

He  saw  Jerusalem,  in  blood  and  flame 
Tom  from  her  height,  and  shattered  on  the  shore ; 
He  saw  the  seven-throned  city,  earth's  dark  shame, 
Reel  in  the  tempest,  sink,  and  rise  no  more. 
The  wars,  the  tumults,  and  the  deeds  of  might. 
The  merchants  weeping  by  the  desolate  sea. 
The  martyr  fires  burning  keen  and  bright, 
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All  past  and  future  pain, 
The  wrath  of  men,  the  fiends'  unearthly  spite, 
Surged  over  all,  a  wild  tumultuous  main, 
As  though  the  world  were  lost,  and  Christ  had  died 
in  vain. 

But  high  above,  the  pure  celestial  dwelling 
Shone  with  unsullied  radiance,  bright  and  clear, 
And  saints  in  hymns  of  ancient  praise  were  telling 
The  glory  of  their  God  from  year  to  year ; 
Far  o'er  the  storm  the  light  of  heaven  shone, 
Stedfast,  unmoved,  a  beacon  to  the  night ; 
The  elders,  bowed  before  the  glorious  throne, 

Worship  and  praises  send  ; 
And  One  was  there,  so  well,  so  fondly  known, — 
He  who  had  lived  with  man,  had  called  him  friend, 
Had  died  to  save  him :  who  could  doubt  the  end  ? 

For  good  and  evil  fought,  and  stars  might  fall. 
And  earth  might  tremble,  and  the  ocean  roar ; 
Yet  to  that  combat,  be  it  great  or  small, 
There  is  one  issue,  now  and  evermore. 
Slowly  the  dragon's  slimy  folds  unwind. 
And  he  and  all  his  kind,  who  love  the  wrong. 
Are  given  to  the  sons  of  God  to  bind. 

Theirs  is  the  victory ; 
The  wild  tumultuous  battle  fades  behind. 
Then  saw  the  Apostle  John  full  peacefully 
The  end  of  all  our  toils,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 
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Unnumbered  multitudes  from  every  clime, 

Their  labours  ended,  all  their  griefs  at  rest, 

Safe  from  the  arrows  of  outrageous  time, 

All  sins  forgiven,  peace  in  every  breast. 

Met  in  a  city  glorious  as  the  day, 

Where  Christ  consoled  them  for  all  troubles  past, 

And  wiped  from  every  eye  the  tear  away, 

Gave  all  the  living  meat, 
And  bade  them  there  for  ever  with  Him  stay, 
And  led  the  weary,  toilwom  human  feet 
Through  the  pearl  doorway,  up  the  golden  street. 

Whate'er  was  good  or  beautiful  in  life 
Had  found  at  last  fulfilment,  all  was  here, 
Worship  sincere,  unmarred  by  earthly  strife, 
Love  without  passion,  hope  unchained  from  fear ; 
The  beauty  that  in  art  or  nature  glows. 
The  subtlety  of  mind  that  knows  no  stay. 
The  vigorous  life  that  like  a  torrent  flows. 

The  prime  of  early  hours, 
And  all  that  sorrow,  all  that  joy  bestows. 
Here,  reconciled  at  last,  had  joined  their  powers. 
To  bloom  among  the  ever-living  flowers. 

O  happy  consummation  !  happy  seer, 

Who  saw  all  sorrow  end  in  joy  at  last, 

Who  watched  the  world  up  to  its  latest  year, 

Till  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  but  Christ  were  past ; 

And  happy  we,  if  those  high  harmonies 
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But  tune  our  souls  to  join  the  harps  of  heaven  ; 
Unhappy,  if  the  angelic  music  dies 

'Mid  noise  and  bitter  strife, 
If  pride  misread  the  message  of  the  skies. 
If  words  of  peace  with  hate  and  scorn  grow  rife. 
And  death  be  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life. 


We  watch  no  more  from  Patmos'  side 
For  vision  or  ecstatic  sight. 
For  us  no  angel  opens  wide 
The  everlasting  doors  of  light ; 
Yet  not  the  less  canst  Thou  reveal 
Thyself  in  all  we  do  or  feel. 

Reveal  Thyself  in  life,  that  we 

May  live  as  Thou  for  others'  good  ; 

In  thought,  that  everything  may  be 

As  by  Thy  Spirit  understood, 

That  all  our  works  may  be  divine, 

And  life  and  thought  and  speech  be  Thine. 

Reveal  Thyself  to  every  mind 
That  would  be  Thine  yet  knows  not  how ; 
And  let  once  more  Thy  churches  find 
Before  a  living  Christ  they  bow; 
Rebuke  their  error,  sin,  and  strife, 
And  give  them.  Saviour,  of  Thy  life. 
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A  life  above  the  narrow  round 
Of  earthly  systems,  sinless,  freed  ; 
Having  Thy  love,  which  knows  no  bound, 
Thy  truth,  which  makes  men  free  indeed, 
To  which  all  forms  of  earthly  day 
Are  shadows,  which  must  pass  away. 
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"  IT  ERE  rest  awhile,"  she  said,  "and  underneath 

Our  laurel  place  your  limbs ;  no  fire  the  hearth 
Requires  on  this  fair  day,  when  the  bright  sun 
Streams  through  the  columns."    So  he  placed  himself 
At  ease  beside  her,  with  supporting  arms 
Propping  one  not  more  feeble.     Then  he  said, 
"  All  hope  lies  in  the  future,  but  to  act 
Is  in  the  present ;  when  we  forfeit  hope 
We  fail  from  action.     Which  is  best  ?    I  hold 
Action  is  best ;  lest,  sinking  in  a  dream. 
We  fail  from  things  real,  and  our  hopes  at  last 
Become  mere  fancies.     Who  would  travel  ever 
Beneath  an  arch  of  rainbow,  with  mere  sky 
Above  him,  far  from  deeds  of  living  men  ? 
Thus  turning  from  our  fancies  to  the  world 
A  need  arises,  action  claims  its  due 
From  us  as  others,  and  a  call  has  come, 
Leading  away  from  thee  I  love  the  best. 
But  if  I  love  thee  best,  why  leave  thee  then  ? 
Loved  as  being  best ;  yet  in  a  troubled  sea. 
When  the  bark  quivers,  we  must  leave  our  hold 
To  manage  helm  and  sail,  and  thus  by  force 
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Of  our  own  nature  we  relinquish  much 

We  most  would  cling  to.     Need  I  tell  you  more  ? 

I  have  to  leave  you."     "  For  what  purpose  ?"  said 

Fair  Agatha,  her  light  head  drooping  low 

Above  her  hands,  and  the  soft  braided  curls, 

Twined  as  in  marble,  curving  o'er  her  brow. 

"  An  order  comes,"  he  said,  "  that  we  should  rouse 

The  Roman  levies,  that  no  more  the  realm 

Should  tremble  at  its  centre,  while  they  rest 

Secure  upon  the  limits  ;  that  our  force 

Should  draw  again  together,  and  combine 

For  final  action  homewards.     Thus  to  seize 

The  lights  of  sunset,  and  amid  the  gloom 

To  set  once  more  the  beacon  of  the  day. 

Is  no  small  duty :  yet  our  case  is  this  : — 

The  northern  armies  thicken  day  by  day 

Around  our  walls,  and  every  blast  that  comes 

From  the  far  North,  drives  like  the  withered  leaves 

An  ever-growing  swarm  of  barbarous  foes. 

Not  Europe  only,  or  the  Roman  plains 

Has  dashed ;  but  Afric,  Asia,  all  the  force 

That  we  had  conquered,  or  by  art  or  arms. 

Comes  with  old  vigour.     Are  we  to  resign 

All  we  have  gained  ?  to  yield  a  thousand  years 

To  this  wild  barbarous  horde,  who  feast  and  kill, 

And  kill  and  feast  till  their  last  morning  comes  ? 

I  say  not  so :  we  on  the  better  side 

Close  with  the  worse,  and  duly  o'er  our  arms  .  ^  i  * 
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Matching  mere  violence,  is  a  better  sign 
Than  that  they  carry,  though  the  field  is  wide. 
Now  tell  me,  are  you  brave  enough  to  bear 
Our  parting,  and  the  changing  chance  of  war  ?  " 
"  This  love  of  ours,"  she  said,  "  is  like  a  flower, — 
A  rosCj  perhaps,  that,  shooting  all  the  spring, 
Puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  in  the  sunset  hears 
The  sweet  birds  sing ;  so  nurtured,  in  due  time 
Comes  out  in  blossom.     There  are  other  flowers 
Within  our  garden,  and  the  summer  air. 
Soft  blowing  through  the  doors  the  livelong  day, 
Brings  with  it  scents  of  many  on  its  wings, — 
But  roses,  ever  roses.     Thus  day  ends, 
And  night  succeeds,  and  all  the  stars  come  out. 
Amid  the  balmy  gloom  I  walk  beside  thee. 
And  looking  from  the  heaven  of  flowers  below 
Up  to  the  other  heaven,  through  crescent  shapes. 
And  forms  of  lustre,  see  how  fair  may  be 
This  life  of  ours,  if  we  but  hold  to  right : 
And  not  the  less,  when  seated  in  the  house 
In  thy  long  absence,  feel  the  tide  of  life 
Flow  on  with  no  unmeaning  stream,  but  all 
Tending  to  some  good  purpose,  though  remote. 
And  looking  do\vn  upon  the  starry  floor 
Of  bright  mosaic,  seeing  bird  and  flower, 
Though  mingled  in  confusion,  end  at  last 
In  one  design,  I  hope  no  less  to  find 
In  other  things  like  union,  and  at  last 
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A  sea  that  breaks  upon  no  wasted  shore, 

But  holds  a  quiet  haven,  or  lies  stretched 

Beneath  a  broad  expanse  of  summer  sky, 

Swept  by  light  airs,  safe  from  the  troubling  storm. 

And  thus  the  love  I  bear  thee  ever  tends 

To  higher  love.     For  all  is  for  the  good, 

Both  love  and  I  and  thou  :  and  if  thou  goest 

To  serve  the  good,  I  serve  it  staying  here." 

He  paused,  and  seized  his  helmet,  which  had  lain 

A  brief  time  on  the  marble  slab  :  the  sun 

Streamed  for  a  moment  through  the  hall,  and  lit 

Column  and  purple  hanging :  in  the  ray 

Danced  the  innumerable  motes  of  noon ; 

But  far  above  the  unclouded  ether  shone 

In  its  fair  azure,  and  the  summer  light 

Streamed  from  the  zenith.     Then  he  said  once  more, 

And  with  one  passionate  embrace,  "  Farewell ! 

Farewell,  thou  best  and  dearest !  all  is  well 

That  is  done  well ;  I  know  it  and  thou  also." 

Then  left  her,  neither  speaking  other  word, — 

No  slight  leave-taking,  but  the  parting  words 

And  long  farewell  of  those  not  soon  to  meet. 

The  terraced  walls  that  skirt  the  southern  sea, 
Where  fair  Neopolis  beneath  the  sky 
Still  watches  pale  Vesuvius,  had  received 
Four   hours   the   morning   sunshine,   which   glowed 

warm 
On  portico  and  column,  where  the  town 
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Met  the  blue  sea-line  ever,  when  there  came 
Between  the  marble  columns  and  the  bronze 
That  decked  the  gateway,  armed  forms :  the  light 
Played  for  a  moment  upon  helm  and  spear, 
That  sparkled  as  they  parted.     "  So  we  go 
To  Britain,  then  farewell !  "     "A  safe  return," 
The  others  say  in  answer :  and  the  troop. 
Dividing,  one  half  through  the  columned  height 
Drew  backward  to  the  city,  while  the  rest 
Came  slowly  downward  by  the  water-steps, 
Which,  worn  by  many  a  year  of  wind  and  rain, 
Still  led  in  marble  to  the  ocean  side. 
Then  from  the  terrace  passed  to  the  wild  shore, 
Which,  wTapping  its  huge  rocks  in  sea-weed,  swept 
Further  and  further  to  the  northern  sand. 
Through  long   salt  pools,  and   shoals,  and   scarce- 
seen  bays. 
Till  in  the  distance  beat  the  light  blue  sea. 
With  its  bright  line  of  azure,  and  the  coast 
Ended,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  main. 
And  there  they  found  a  vessel  safely  moored 
Ready  for  voyage  ;  and  stepping  straight  on  board. 
The  rowers  swept  the  water  for  awhile. 
Till  the  wide  sea  was  gained ;  when,  setting  sail, 
The  light  breeze  drove  them  o'er  the  summer  path, 
Yet  scarcely  moved  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
But  when  the  fresh  breeze  smote  the  sea  at  noon 
The  whole  ship  leaned,  and  turning  to  the  wave, 
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As  one  that  grapples  with  a  friendly  foe, 
Struck  the  blue  path,  which  shooting  high  in  air 
A  fountain  stream  of  foam,  not  less  gave  way. 
Thus  all  day  long  the  vessel  ran  its  course, 
And  the  sun  set,  and  for  a  gleam-lit  hour 
Flamed  o'er  the  white  crests  of  the  western  wave, 
Crimson  and  gold,  a  pageant  of  all  time. 
But  still,  as  night  came  on,  the  vessel  ran 
On  the  same  course,  and  for  the  following  days. 
Anon  a  path,  which  smooth,  now  mirrored  back 
The  sails  and  mast — now  rough,  smote  by  the  breeze, 
Threw  its  pale  crystal  o'er  the  armed  prow. 
Till,  climbing  crested  heights,  the  vessel  came 
To  distant  Calpe,  and  there  safe  awhile, 
Rested  from  toil  within  the  narrow  straits, 
Moored  o'er  blue  depths,  while  further  Afric  lay 
A  misty  cloud-bank  on  the  southern  air. 

But  as  the  days  went  on,  the  fresh  wind  blew 
Soft  o'er  the  summer  sea,  and  moved  the  sails 
Each  morning  with  a  message  to  the  West. 
"  At  length,"  said  Lucius,  "  all  is  calm  :  we  go 
To  sail  for  Britain  and  the  western  isles." 
So  when  next  morning  came,  and  the  bright  sun 
Rose  high  in  flame  above  the  eastern  lake, 
WTiich  flashed  its  splendour  from  a  thousand  waves 
And  lighting  the  blue  arch  above,  threw  far 
Its  beams  across  the  Atlantic, — the  great  ship 
Stood  from  the  straits,  and  Lucius  at  the  prow 
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Mindful  of  ancient  custom,  not  yet  lost, 
Stood  holding  out  a  cup  of  burnished  gold, 
Crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  while  soft  flutes 
Sent,  tuned  in  unison,  a  strain  which  swept 
Through  yards  and  cordage  like  a  summer  breeze ; 
Yet  breeze  blew  none  that  morning  while  he  spake  : 

"We  do  not  call  on  Neptune,  or  old  gods ; 
But,  setting  out  on  this  most  perilous  voyage, 
Pour  the  bright  wine  into  the  foaming  deep, 
Meet  emblem  of  our  hopes  :  how  little  there 
Amidst  its  vastness  :  and  as  back  replacing 
The  cup,  I  guard  it  for  our  use,  may  we 
Return  uninjured,  strong  for  future  days. 
Now  seize  the  oars,  and  seek  the  open  main." 

He  spake,  and  with  one  impulse  all  leapt  forward. 
Four  at  each  oar,  and  the  blue  crystal  broke 
Into  a  thousand  shivers,  as  the  ship 
Shot  forward,  and  impelled  by  many  an  arm, 
Took  the  long  furrows  of  the  western  sea  ! 
And  passing  through  the  straits,  met  undismayed 
A  scarce-known  ocean,  while  the  leader  stood 
Alone  beside  the  helm,  propped  on  his  spear : 
For  many  a  hostile  rock,  and  many  a  shore 
The  bark  would  see,  ere  safely  it  returned 
Once  more  to  Italy,  and  other  toils. 

Not  less  all  day  the  oars  on  each  side  played 
The  lay  of  Amj)hitrite,  and  night  came 
Still  breezeless  j  and  the  vaster  ocean  stirred 
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But  gently  in  its  force,  like  some  huge  beast 
That  bears  the  strength  of  half  a  hundred  men 
In  its  vast  limbs,  and  yet  moves  gently  on, 
Hoarding  its  strength  rather  than  using  it 
And  in  the  stern,  beside  the  steersman,  sat 
The  leaders,  glad  with  banquet  and  with  wine; 
But  watching  and  observing  every  star 
That,  rising  with  the  star  of  evening,  came 
To  light  their  journey,  glittering  still  on  high 
As  in  old  times,  when  the  sea-breezes  swept 
To  far  Atlantis,  and  the  happy  isles. 

But  not  Atlantis  or  the  happy  isles 
Were  theirs  to  reach,  who,  turning,  coasted  Spain, 
And  saw  long  lines  of  shore,  where  the  dark  pines 
Meet  the  light  foaming  breaker,  and  deep  bays 
Hollowed  the  coast  \  and  up  in  many  a  nook 
The  town  or  village  nestled,  under  guard 
Of  Roman  castle,  with  its  masts  below. 
And  thus  to  Cadiz  coming,  the  fresh  breeze 
Drove  them  within  the  harbour ;  while  the  waves 
Made  little  snatches  at  the  bark,  as  loath 
To  lose  them  :  not  in  love,  but  dangerous  play 
Of  Amphitrite,  who  can  seize  her  sons 
At  last  and  dash  them  on  the  sullen  cliff. 
But  there  they  landed,  weary  with  the  oar, 
And  passing  to  the  Praetor,  heard  his  laugh 
Ring  through  the  Atrium,  as  "A  ship  from  Rome  !" 
Was  loudly  sounded.     Soon  with  graver  look 
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Heard  of  the  Goths  encamped  beneath  the  town, 

Though  safe  as  yet,  they  sent  to  seek  afar 

What  force  remained,  what  help,  if  help  should  come. 

"I  cannot  spare,"  he  said,  "  a  hundred  spears; 

And  half  of  those  would  perish  in  the  Alps. 

And  telling  of  the  perils  of  a  voyage 

Is  like  a  face  of  terror  at  a  feast, 

Which,  coming  to  the  open  door,  breaks  off 

The  song  and  music.     Yet  I  know  too  well 

The  course  you  travel,  dangerous  and  hard. 

This  is  not  Britain,  or  the  Gallic  coast. 

A  long  sea  dashes  up  the  side  of  Spain, 

And  after  comes  a  gulf  beat  with  all  storms  : 

And  then  the  Gallic  coast,  which  many  a  tribe 

And  barbarous  people  hold  ;  land  you  not  there. 

There  are  the  Lingones,  the  Suevian  tribe. 

The  Frank  late-comer,  and  the  older  Gaul ; 

But  all  are  treacherous  ;  when  the  North  is  reached 

Then  hold  for  shore,  for  there  a  milder  race 

Dwells,  not  unskilled  in  arts,  and  taught  of  old 

By  Csesar  what  our  arms  could  do.     Yet  still 

The  coast  is  rugged,  till  a  wide  bay  takes 

The  stream  that  from  Lutetia  flows ;  there  land, 

And  they  will  speed  you  to  the  British  Isles. 

Myself  can  give  you  arms,  if  such  you  need. 

And  presents,  costly  garments,  robes  of  state. 

Glittering  Avith  gold  and  agate  :  offer  these 

To  chiefs  in  Gaul  and  Britain  as  you  pass. 
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They  yet  are  friendly,  and  will  promise  help ; 

But  go  not  far  into  the  inner  land, 

Which  now,  they  say,  the  wild  marauders  hold, 

As  at  our  Caesar's  coming ;  and  they  clash 

Swords   against   barbarous   swords.     Thus    you   are 

warned 
As  best  I  can  :  and,  if  the  winds  are  kind, 
The  next  spring  sees  you  on  the  Italian  shore. 
Go  not  unmindful  of  the  fame  of  Rome." 

But  through  long  weeks  they  rested,  and  perhaps 
Had  not  departed,  for  a  wish  arose 
Within  the  Prsetor's  bosom  to  retain 
A  band  so  hardy :  and  to  Lucius  came 
A  dream  of  peace,  of  towers  beside  the  sea. 
Safer  than  those  of  Rome.     But  the  winds  blew 
Again  at  morning,  and  a  distant  cry 
Came  with  the  sea-birds,  "  Haste,  or  you  are  lost ; 
These  towers  are  doomed  indeed."     So  on  a  day 
When  the  fresh  breeze  was  rising,  all  came  down 
Once  more  to  the  broad  harbour ;  soldiers  bore 
Large  casks  of  wine,  fair  bread,  and  sea-store  well 
Prepared  for  travel ;  these  they  placed  within. 
At  last  the  Praetor,  linked  with  Lucius,  came, 
And  grasping  firm  his  hand  upon  the  shore, 
"  Farewell !"  he  said ;  "  we  meet  one  day  at  Rome." 
But  Lucius  entered,  and  gave  orders  straight 
To  raise  the  mainsail,  and  the  rope  grew  tight 
Within  the  sailors'  hands,  as  up  it  sprung  ; 
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And  half  a  bank  of  oars  swept  the  ship  past 

The  harbour's  mouth.    But  when  they  reached  the  sea, 

The  wind  caught  the  great  mainsail,  and  the  ship 

Leaped  like  a  racer  when  he  feels  the  spur 

Laid  lightly  on  his  sides,  so  bounded  it. 

Then,  seizing  them  with  strength,  the  mighty  wind 

Drove  them  before  it,  while  the  waves  gave  way, 

Or  seemed  to  yield,  divided  by  the  prow. 

So  swept  they  forward  o'er  the  roaring  deep  : 

But  the  next  morn  the  sea  was  not  the  same, 

For  a  strong  gale  came  in  from  the  far  West, 

Striking  the  cloudsails  of  the  northern  sky, 

And  raising  mighty  waves.     Still  not  the  less 

They  held  their  course,  until  a  sudden  fear 

Came  over  Lucius,  marking  the  white  surf 

That  poured  behind  them,  as  the  arching  wave 

Broke  like  a  cataract  from  the  precipice. 

Then,  turning  to  the  crew,  he  bade  them  furl 

The  sails,  and  take  the  oars.     And  now  once  more 

They  laboured,  launched  upon  no  summer  sea ; 

But  amid  watery  crags,  and  deep  blue  vales, 

And  gliding  heights  of  sea-foam  ;  still  they  sped 

Day  after  day ;  for  by  no  childish  hand 

Was  the  ship  planned,  but  skill  for  many  a  year 

Had  framed  it  like  an  island  in  the  deep. 

Thus  they  with  oar  and  helm  and  cordage  firm 

Swept  o'er  the  sea ;  for  ever  blew  behind 

The  south-west  wind,  that,  roaring  o'er  the  main. 
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Caught  the  light  surf  from  off  the  waves,  and  drove 
The  ship  with  foam  encircled.     And  the  arch 
Of  Iris  rose  each  day  above  the  mast, 
As  on  they  drove,  birds  speeding  without  wings. 
And  when  they  neared  at  last  the  Gallic  coast 
The  storm-winds  rose,  but  came  for  harm  too  late  : 
And  smiting  on  the  Hispanic  flank,  dispersed 
The  sea-weed  o'er  its  rocks ;  while  they  swept  on, 
And  came  at  last  in  safety  to  the  bay 
Promised,  and  anchored  in  the  glassy  stream, 
Sails  wet,  oars  twined  with  sea-weed,  and  the  rust 
On  shield  and  helmet,  but  the  sandy  shore 
Attaining  safe,  and  every  danger  passed. 

A  breezy  bay  where,  ever  fresh  and  cool. 
The  clear  wind  blew  with  murmur  of  the  sea. 
Rolling  the  green  waves  up  the  inland  stream, 
Around  small  cottages  and  rustic  towns. 
Christian  long  since,  and  fields  where  corn  and  wine 
Grew,  not  unmindful  of  their  southern  home. 
Receive  them ;  and  a  tribe  who  told  a  course 
Not  straight,  directed  to  th'  opposing  shore. 
Where  now  war  raged,  fierce  foes  encountering  foes, 
But  turning  to  the  West  to  try  once  more 
The  open  sea,  and  on  the  British  side 
To  seek  the  Cornish  coast,  where  now  arose 
New  laws,  new  rulers.     "  Here  you  find,"  they  said, 
"A  hardy  race,  fresh  arms,  and  hope  of  aid." 

So  when  the  autumn  morning  lit  once  more 
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The  broad  bright  river,  and  the  misty  sun 

Had  set  his  eastern  lamp  in  the  pale  sky, 

They  left  their  friendly  refuge,  passing  far 

Down  through  the  narrow  strait,  and  saw  again 

The  stars  set  in  th'  Atlantic ;  then  once  more 

They  turned  and  smote  the  sea  with  rapid  oars, 

And  crossing  from  the  West^  like  some  wild  bird 

That  half  by  swimming,  half  by  flight  speeds  on, 

Under  a  stormy  sky,  they  struck  the  sea 

In  measured  cadence ;  and  as  evening  fell, 

Passing  long  lines  of  cliff  and  rock-set  downs 

Rosy  with  sunset,  o'er  the  gleaming  deep 

They  reached  a  castle  on  a  jutting  rock. 

Half  island,  half  wild  sea-cape,  even  then 

Known  as  Tintagel,  where  the  massy  walls 

Met  storms  above,  as  the  firm  rock  below  ; 

And  all  the  might  of  winter  lashed  in  vain 

Against  the  rock  and  castle,  while  bright  fires 

Burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  through  the  windows  shone 

At  night  the  signs  of  Christmas  revelry. 

There  resting,  sheltered  by  the  rock,  they  stayed. 

Leaving  the  vessel  fastened  stern  and  stem, 

No  anchor  there  availing ;  and,  the  wind 

Chill  whistling  round  them,  climbed  the  rocky  steps. 

It  chanced  that  day  they  held  a  solemn  feast 

Within  the  castle,  and  the  British  chiefs 

Drank  to  each  other  at  the  autumn-tide. 

So  now  the  hall  was  lighted,  and  the  feast 
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Spread  on  the  dais ;  on  the  tables  lay 

Vessel  and  flagon,  as  the  strangers  passed 

Through  the  low  gate  and,  guided  to  the  hall, 

Stood  in  the  entrance ;  armed  forms,  with  spears 

Steel-pointed,  crested  helmets,  and  square  swords 

And  Roman  cuirass.     Up  the  British  king 

Arose,  the  dragon  gleaming  on  his  crest, 

And  clad  in  fur  of  marten  : — "  Who  be  ye  ?  " 

"  We  bear  a  message  from  a  friendly  chief, 

King  Elena  of  Breton,"  Lucius  said, 

Holding  a  parchment  brought  secure  from  Gaul, 

No  counterfeit,  the  message  of  a  king, 

"  His  friends  are  welcome,  though  we  seldom  meet," 

Replied  the  chief;  "be  seated  at  the  board." 

"  We  come,"  said  Lucius,  "  from  a  distant  clime. 

Sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  who  bids 

His  former  vassals  heed  their  trust  and  oath. 

So  fierce  a  storm  has  from  the  northern  wilds 

Swept  o'er  his  kingdom,  that  the  western  realm 

Is  shaken,  and  the  tumult  of  the  war, 

No  longer  held  within  th'  Italian  lines. 

Spreads  to  the  islands  of  the  further  deep. 

Thus  even  to  the  British  shore  we  bring 

A  message,  asking  arms,  that  ere  too  late 

The  ancient  force  of  empire  may  restrain 

A  new  intruder ;  finding  you  in  council. 

We  offer  this  as  matter  for  debate : 

In  the  meantime  to  stay  and  go  as  friends." 
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"  No  time  for  council  yet,"  the  chieftain  said  ; 

"  To-morrow  we  consult,  but  now  the  feast. 

Your  leader  sits  beside  us  at  the  board, 

His  men  will  find  some  room  below,  we  trow." 

So,  taking  light  the  helmet  from  his  head, 

The  Roman  noble  passed  through  the  long  lines 

Of  tables,  oaken-fashioned,  where  there  smoked 

The  flesh  of  deer  and  ox ;  and  in  bright  steel 

Walked  to  the  western  oriel,  where  now  flamed 

The  setting  sun,  and  far  beneath  it  lay 

The  sea,  all  gleaming  like  a  mass  of  gold  : 

Then  seated  with  due  welcome,  heard  below 

The  wild  harp  music  rise,  "  O  regia 

Virtus,"  the  minstrel  sang,  framing  a  lay 

Of  wars  to  come,  while  the  first  course  went  round. 

And  gold-hooped  cups  were  crowned  with  costly  wine. 

Thus  till  night  came  they  feasted,  and  when  fell 

The  darkness,  and  the  sea  chafed  at  their  feet, 

Torches  of  pine  were  lighted,  and  a  fire 

Of  cedar  on  the  hearth.     But  at  deep  night 

They  parted  friends,  and  all  next  day  the  chiefs 

Held  council,  while  the  strangers  wandered  far 

O'er  heath  and  fell,  or  watched  the  curlew's  flight 

O'er  the  grey  moorland  to  his  rocky  home. 

But  when  the  next  day  rose,  a  message  came 

To  Lucius  from  the  chief,  that  he  would  tell 

Their  set  resolve,  not  here,  but  out  at  field. 

So,  mounted  in  a  chariot,  drove  the  pair 
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Through  the  bright  mom,  and  journeyed  to  the  coast, 

To  where  a  wild  bay  met  the  wilder  sea 

In  nide  embrace,  and  the  blue  water  swept 

In  falling  aiches  o'er  the  rocky  point, 

A  palace  roofed  with  foam,  where  far  beneath 

Dolphin  or  Nereid  sported.     Here  the  chief, 

Standing  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 

Pointed  to  the  grey  ocean,  where  now  lay 

The  giant  circle  of  the  setting  sun. 

Red,  angry,  barred  with  cloud.     "  You  see,"  he  said, 

"  Our  coast,  you  hear  the  wind  :  e'en  in  the  summer 

It  smites  us  roughly,  when  the  southern  plains 

Feel  scarce  a  zephyr ;  but  when  winter  comes 

The  fierce  storm  blusters,  and  we  guard  our  hearths ; 

Think  you  that  we  can  cross  the  sea  to  Rome  ? 

We  cannot ;  and  our  chiefs  in  friendly  guise 

Return  this  answer :  that  the  Emperor 

Is  still  our  lord,  and  should  he  call  us  here 

We  do  his  bidding,  but  too  far  removed 

For  us  to  visit  is  the  distant  south. 

Yet," — for  the  youthful  noble  turned  aside. 

Moving  with  slight  impatience  at  the  words, — 

*'  We  should  advise  you  seek  the  inner  realm ; 

A  hardy  race  now  dwell  in  Kent,  and,  spread 

Round  the  long  windings  of  the  Thames,  they  hold 

The  lands  from  Vectis  to  Londinium, 

Till  fertile  fields,  build  dwellings,  often  meet 

In  solemn  council ;  here  may  aid  be  found  \ — 
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Which,  passing  o'er  the  road  that  Caesar  held, 
May  in  return  bring  to  the  southern  lands 
Some  solace  to  your  danger."     Lucius  thus  : — 
"  We  hold  you  bound  to  help  us,  as  you  can. 
And  ask  for  transport.     I  could  leave  my  ship. 
And  half  a  hundred  of  your  spears  should  bring 
Our  band  in  safety  to  the  woods  of  Kent." 
The  chieftain  smiled  :  "We  knew  your  Ccesars  well ; 
They  never  failed  in  asking :  nay,  no  frowns. 
We  have  resolved  to  aid  you,  but  have  here 
But  few  to  spare,  horses  or  men  :  a  car 
Is  yours,  a  guide ;  thus  journeying  to  the  north 
None  bar  your  passage.     Should  you  deem  us  hard, 
Remember  your  own  state,  that  we,  like  you. 
May  need  our,  arms  and  steeds  :  brief  is  the  day 
For  men  and  things,  and  see,  the  sunset  falls." 

He  spoke,  and  a  swift  wing  of  darkness  smote 
The  Roman  chieftain,  and  a  warning  voice 
Came  with  the  sea-wind,  "  Tempt  not  fate  too  far." 
So,  pointing  to  the  misty  sea,  he  said, 
"There  set  our  hopes  of  you,  I  fear;  yet  high 
To  morrow's  sun  may  rise.     We  take  your  words 
As  those  of  friends,  and  trust  the  British  spear 
May  yet  flash  in  the  faces  of  the  foe, — 
With  those  of  Gaul,  with  those  of  Africa, 
With  those  of  far  Byzantium,  for  so  far 
The  message  travels.     Let  me  to  your  hands 
Entrust  this  signet."     Out  of  massy  gold 
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The  ring  was  framed,  and  in  chalcedony 
Europa's  voyage  was  fashioned  :  how  she  sped 
O'er  the  white  Cretan  waves,  a  sea-nymph  bride 
Circled  by  Dolphins.     With  a  smile  the  chief 
Receiving,  "  You  are  ever  welcome  here, 
Whate'er  befal  your  city,"  said ;  and  then 
Slow  through  the  darkening  air  the  pair  returned. 
Bright  lights  were  in  the  courtyard  as  they  came, 
And  passing  to  a  chamber  tapestried. 
The  Roman  rested,  to  no  evening  feast 
Summoned ;  but  when  the  following  morning  came, 
They  brought  them  flesh  and  wine  into  the  hall, 
And  with  the  leader  half  the  Roman  band 
Departed,  half  remaining  with  the  ship, 
That  firm  secured  from  autumn  storm-winds  lay 
Beneath  a  windy  sky,  with  the  high  cliff 
Above  it,  and  beyond,  the  castle  wall. 

Not  short  the  journey  that  the  others  took, 
Through  woods,  o'er  streams,  where  now  th'  autum- 
nal trees 
Showered  their  light  tribute  at  their  feet ;  and  bright 
The  mulberry  or  cornel  gleamed,  and  fruit 
Hung  from  untended  boughs,  till  coming  last 
To  the  long  pathway  of  a  southern  town, 
They  halted  at  a  villa,  which  yet  stood 
With  walls  of  brick  and  marble  floor,  and  round, 
Not  vine  or  olive,  but  the  rustic  pear. 
Here  the  accustomed  chamber,  and  the  bath 
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In  Roman  guise  dispelled  their  weariness  ; 
And  bird  and  flower,  and  happy  autumn  hues 
Diffused  the  charm  of  rest ;  while  word  is  sent 
To  chiefs  still  holding  by  the  Roman  name, 
Though  scarcely  subject,  that  demand  for  aid 
Should  come  before  their  leaders ;  and  no  haste, 
But  due  regard  should  frame  the  answer  given : 
And  this  awaiting  all  awhile  had  rest. 

Thus  fared  they ;  but  as  days  went  on  there  came 
Tidings  of  better  import,  that  the  chiefs 
Might  aid  the  Roman  name,  and  that  next  year, 
With  the  first  spring-time,  forces  might  arrive 
From  Gaul  or  Britain  :  he  meantime  was  bid 
To  Verulamium,  where  the  Bishop  sat 
With  chiefs  in  council ;  there  might  further  hear 
What  met  their  common  wishes,  and  return. 

So  when  the  morn  once  more  in  heaven  appeared, 
Again  they  journeyed,  passing  through  the  lands 
Now  famous,  but  then  nameless,  or  scarce  named. 
And  skirting  the  broad  river,  which  ran  wide 
Amid  its  marshes,  passed  the  capital. 
Where  lines  of  earthen  rampart  marked  the  place. 
Hereafter  of  the  greatest,  and  the  stream, 
Bridgeless,  kept  off  the  southern  tribes ;  and  here       ] 
Crossing  in  boats,  they  held  the  northern  road. 
Through  lands  half-cultured,  coming  at  late  e'en 
To  the  brick  walls  and  towers  of  Verulam  : 
Where  even  then  a  church's  arches  rose. 
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Window  and  architrave,  which  Roman  art 
Had  left,  a  marvel  then,  now  worn  with  time. 
Here  Ccedmon  and  Itermon,  British  kings, 
Received  them,  seated  by  the  Bishop's  chair. 
To  whom  thus  Caedmon  :  "  Not  unknown  to  us 
The  reason  of  your  coming  j  not  unknown 
Are  arms  and  barbarous  warfare ;  from  the  day 
Your  fathers  left  us,  the  old  Roman  wall 
Lets  in  through  many  a  gap  the  enemy, 
Who,  sweeping  from  the  Caledonian  wild, 
Lays  waste  our  fields ;  and  thus  you  come  again 
In  the  late  evening,  seeking  aid  from  us, 
The  men  you  ruled  and  left ;  but  be  it  so  : 
You  left  unwilling ;  and  we  bade  farewell 
Unwilling  also  :  thus  your  call  for  aid 
Is  not  unheeded,  and  though  other  arms 
Are  ours,  and  other  force  than  in  old  time 
Met  the  first  Csesar,  we  will  still  obey, 
And  crossing  Gaul  will  join  our  arms  to  yours, — 
Not  now  for  the  first  time,  since  in  the  past 
The  Briton  with  the  Roman  legion  stood 
Ranged  on  the  side  of  Julius,  when  first  war 
Rose  from  your  civil  discords  :  other  times 
Have  come,  new  needs,  but  still  you  find  us  friends." 
To  whom  the  Bishop  added :  "  We  have  heard 
Of  you  from  others ;  you  are  worthy  trust, 
They  say,  in  all  things ;  loyal,  full  of  faith, 
But  young  as  yet,  and  dealing  with  wild  times ; 
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We  counsel  now  repose,  and  soon  to  seek 

Return  to  Italy,  not  waiting  here 

To  lead  their  levies ;  let  your  faith  be  placed 

Where  ours  is  ever,  and  all  things  are  well." 

But  Lucius  heard,  scarce  speaking,  for  a  dream 

Seemed  to  possess  him  :  the  long  British  wall. 

The  church,  the  low  brick  buildings,  all  appeared 

Things  of  another  world  and  veiled  in  mist. 

Then  said,  "  We  hear  your  message,  and  will  take 

The  course  you  urge  ;"  and  passing  through  the  door, 

Round-arched,  walked  through  the  vaulted  passages 

To  a  wide  chamber,  where  a  simple  couch 

Was  laid,  and  he,  with  wine  and  bread  refreshed. 

Sought  respite  from  the  toils  of  life  and  day. 

But  as  the  night  went  on,  the  starry  vault 
Shone  with  unnumbered  cressets,  burning  far 
O'er  the  blue  heaven  \  star  and  planet  ranged 
Each  in  their  order,  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Set  as  in  crystal ;  when  a  vision  came. 
Whether  from  occult  influence,  or  from  toil 
Joined  with  repose,  and  sent  to  weary  limbs, 
But  such  as  wandering  men  remember  long 
And  tell  to  others,  thus  the  vision  seemed. 

He  looked,  and  as  upon  some  Attic  stage. 
Amid  sweet  choric  song,  rises  a  scene 
With  priest  or  hero  speaking ;  so  there  came 
A  vision  partly  clear,  part  veiled  in  mist, 
And  round  were  laughing  shapes,  and  eddying  forms 
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Swept  by  its  circuit.     But  he  saw  a  hall, 
Timbered,  and  decked  with  spoils  ;  the  wolf  and  bear 
Had  given  their  fur ;  rude  trophies  of  the  chase 
Hung  from  the  rafters ;  'mid  them  sat  unarmed, 
Beside  a  lamp,  a  placid  form  :  he  held 
A  volume ;  now  he  read,  and  now  transcribed. 
Next  entered  rustics  clothed  in  shepherd  garb  : 
He  listened,  seemed  to  speak,  and  yet  no  words 
Were  heard,  and  now  the  crown  upon  his  brow 
Blazed  for  a  moment,  and  the  scene  was  dark. 

Again  the  cloud-forms  eddied,  and  a  note 
Of  martial  music  rang :  a  plain  appeared, 
Grassy  and  set  with  forest,  and  the  sea 
Beat  lightly  on  its  limit ;  ranged,  opposed. 
Two  armies  stood,  one  cased  in  steel  complete. 
With  broidered  banners,  and  their  ships  behind 
Rocked  on  the  tide ;  the  other  bows  and  spears, 
As  though  for  woodland  warfare,  bore  :  they  meet ; 
The  steel-clad  band,  mounting  the  crested  height, 
Recoil  before  the  woodland-troop,  again 
Retire  disordered.     Lucius  started  up, 
As  though  to  order,  but  restrains  in  fear 
To  break  the  vision  :  now  he  looks,  the  heights 
Are  bare  of  men,  who,  dashing  on  the  foe. 
Sweep  toward  the  sea  like  a  wild  cataract. 
Ill-fated,  for  the  foe  now  wheeling  drives 
On  both  their  flanks ;  all  order  fails,  the  fight 
Becomes  confusion,  then  one  form  springs  forth 
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In  iron  helmet,  wounded,  pointing  still 
Towards  the  foemen ;  but  a  sudden  blow 
Severs  his  thigh,  and  falling  on  his  shield, 
He  sinks,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  wail. 
The  evening  star  now  shone  in  the  blue  sky 
O'er  a  wide  desert,  and  the  crescent  moon 
Hung  like  a  lamp  of  silver ;  while  beyond 
Appeared  a  city,  built  in  strange  device. 
But  fair  beneath  the  moonlight :  on  there  came 
A  troop,  not  wanderers,  but  in  martial  guise. 
Still  cased  in  steel,  bearing  on  every  side 
The  cross,  now  pictured  upon  shield  or  dress, 
Now  borne  with  banners  in  the  front  of  fight. 
Still  they  pass  on,  but  one  of  giant  limb 
And  proudest  lineament  is  seen  awhile, 
His  hand  upon  the  sword-hilt ;  then  the  towers 
Vanish  in  flame,  and  all  is  as  before. 

And  next  appeared  a  city  strangely  built. 
Hard  by  a  flowing  river,  winding  ways. 
Chamber  o'er  chamber  rising,  all  unlike 
To  Roman  work ;  and  in  the  centre  rose 
What  seemed  a  mighty  vault,  or  columned  space. 
Built  as  a  storehouse,  but  of  stone  and  fair  : 
The  walls  give  way ;  within  a  temple  sits 
The  monarch  crowned,  song  rises,  incense  fumes 
Scent  the  dim  air,  or  seem  to  scent  it.     Next 
They  sit  in  council,  forms  unarmed  ',  some  bear 
The  garb  of  priests ;  one  rises  as  to  speak, 
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Looking  towards  a  figure  on  a  throne 

Seated,  composed,  though  youthful,  in  his  hand 

The  orb  and  sceptre ;  for  a  moment  then 

The  bright  crown  glittend  o'er  his  clustering  hair, 

Then  the  scene  passed,  and  all  was  as  before. 

Again  a  scene  appeared,  but  veiled  in  mist. 
The  chill  wind  blew  on  a  bleak  wintry  day, 
And  sad  and  silent  from  a  darkened  sky 
Snow  fell  unheeded ;  by  a  palace  wall 
Men  stood  in  arms,  a  regal  form  came  forth 
Pale  and  dejected ;  'mid  a  pause  they  bring 
The  instruments  of  death,  then  known  too  well — 
The  axe  and  sword ;  but  ere  the  deed  is  done, 
The  vision  passes  with  a  cry  of  woe. 

Again  the  scene  returns ;  new  forms,  new  arms, 
But  forms  of  peace  in  softer  guise,  and  lore 
Of  learning  in  their  hands  ;  a  hundred  sails 
Glide  o'er  a  river,  and  the  busy  mart 
Hums  on  till  sunset,  when  the  bright  lamps  shine 
In  every  dwelling,  talk  and  mirth  succeed 
With  wine  in  goblets.     In  a  chamber  sits 
One  old  with  action,  scarce  with  years ;  around 
A  council,  grave,  sedate,  yet  somewhat  firm, 
As  heralding  new  things;  a  moment  shines 
The  jewelled  crown  upon  his  faded  brow, — 
Then  the  scene  vanished,  wrapped  once  more  in  mist. 

He  looked  again,  expecting  further  scenes, 
But  saw  wild  arms  of  battle,  horse  and  foot, 
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In  grim  confusion,  ships  that  in  the  gale 

Swept  wrapped   in    cloud,   standards   that  drooped 

awhile, 
Then  rushed  impetuous  to  the  fray,  long  lines 
Of  steel,  and  ever  through  the  charmed  air 
The  cry  of  battle.     Many  a  noble  form 
Passed  onward ;  one  surveyed  him,  then  the  shout 
Of  triumph  in  the  battle  ;  but  no  more 
Could  Lucius  tarry :  springing  from  his  couch, 
He  cries  "  Rome,  Rome  !  give  me  the  fate  of  Rome  !" 
And  darts  towards  the  cloud-land  ;  but  as  when 
The  sun,  amid  the  mountains  setting,  leaves 
The  hills  and  lakes,  that  sparkled  for  awhile. 
In  mist  and  darkness,  where  no  path  can  guide. 
So  all  grew  dark  once  more ;  the  hollow  cloud 
Eddied  awhile,  then  faded,  and  his  arms. 
That  sought  to  grasp  the  cloud-shapes,  held  but  air. 
And  empty  dreams,  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
He  looked,  and  on  a  table,  by  a  lamp 
That  burned  in  Roman  fashion,  saw  displayed 
A  book,  till  then  unnoticed ;  many  a  page 
Of  sacred  writing  fixed  on  parchment  pale ; 
And  taking  it  a  moment  in  his  hands, 
Read  words  of  pious  import,  well  by  him 
Known  from  his  youth ;  then,  turning  to  the  couch, 
Waited,  not  ^vithout  rest,  the  coming  day. 

His  mission  thus  is  ended  ;  and  such  hope 
As  times  allowed  is  gained  :  then  wending  back, 
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He  traversed  deep  in  thought  the  southern  road, 
And  reached  the  coast,  where  now  his  vessel  lay 
Moored  by  a  Roman  station,  held  in  peace 
By  British  chiefs,  and  crossing  the  light  tide 
Through   the  bright   autumn,  reached   the   coast  of 

Gaul; 
Then  passing  safely  on  from  town  to  town, 
He  reaches  old  Massilia;  there  embarked 
With  oar  and  sail  he  left  the  harbour-mouth, 
And  swept  once  more  across  the  southern  sea, 
Winning  a  safe  return,  and  walked  again 
Amid  the  marble  temples,  soon  to  fall, 
But  safe  as  yet ;  finding  from  those  he  loved 
No  foreign  welcome,  but  the  words  well  known. 
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C\  SOURCE  of  ancient  song,  if  not  left  dry 

Amid  the  ebb  of  a  decaying  time, 
Thou  lingerest  still  amid  the  ancient  haunts 
Of  Delphi  or  Parnassus,  or  the  streams 
That  flow  amid  thy  native  Thessaly ; 
Let  me  approach  and  dip  once  more  an  urn 
Within  thy  limped  streams,  if  haply  found 
They  murmur  yet  with  unforgotten  tones. 

There  is  no  crystal  like  the  sky  of  Rome, 
Or  any  amethyst  so  bright  as  days 
That  shine  in  spring-time,  when  the  cool  clear  air 
Lifts  itself  higher,  and  Soracte  shews 
A  mass  of  cloudy  lustre,  and  the  plains 
Glow  with  the  radiance  of  the  coming  year. 
Nor  any  fairer  villa  could  be  seen 
Than  one  beneath  the  Palatine,  where  doors 
Scarce  guarded,  save  by  common  reverence. 
Held  a  last  relic  of  the  Roman  name. 
Within  the  marble  entrance  all  was  still. 
Save  where  the  fountain  sparkled,  or  a  slave 
Crossed  on  his  errand :  for  the  scul^Dtured  seats 
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Were  tenantless,  and  silent  marble  forms 

Stood,  fitting  guardians  for  so  still  a  scene. 

But  passing  thence  into  the  inner  court 

O'er  the  gay  pavement,  rich  with  bird  and  flower, 

A  guard  appeared,  the  cuirass  and  the  spear 

Holding  the  threshold,  where  the  angle  held 

A  quiet  chamber  decked  for  daily  use  : 

There,  seated  upon  couches,  as  at  rest, 

Or  seeming  so,  remained  secure  within 

Two  ladies,  noblest  of  the  Roman  name, 

Serena  and  Placidia,  one  erst  wed 

To  Stilicho,  now  left  without  her  mate ; 

The  other  sister  of  Honorius, 

Serena's  cousin,  both  of  royal  line. 

Serena  thus  began  :  "  The  day  wears  on, 

Our  lives  wear  with  it,  though  perhaps  more  fast. 

Sighing  within,  or  seated  by  the  hearth 

We  see  no  camp-fires,  and  the  sound  of  arms 

Scarce  reaches  us ;  yet  at  the  city  gates 

They  say  the  tumult  thickens,  as  the  force 

Of  northern  legions  closer,  day  by  day, 

Circles  our  walls ;  while  on  the  Sabine  hills 

The  peasants,  flying  through  the  sunset,  leave 

The  rose-lit  mountains  vacant,  and  there  falls 

A  silence  everywhere  on  hill  and  plain. 

Has  day  brought  aught  of  new  ?  or  do  we  live 

Still  on  the  edge  of  the  same  danger,  hung 

As  from  the  summit  of  a  rocky  cliff, 
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And  seem  to  fall,  and  feel  at  any  rate 

The  pain  of  falling,  though  the  summer  air 

Is  bright,  and  May  birds  flutter  in  the  breeze  ?" 

To  whom  thus  Galla,  turning  toward  her  cousin : 

"O  bound  by  common  ties,  most  near  of  blood, 

How  tardy  flows  the  time  !  the  foe  outside 

Lingers  at  rest,  day  passing  after  day, 

Bringing  no  end  ;  and  thus  our  evils  Hnger 

A  shadowy  crowd  around  the  guarded  walls. 

Say,  will  they  shake  the  plumage  of  their  wings, 

And  fly  dispersed,  or,  hovering  nearer  still, 

Come  with  shrill  cries  assailing  us  at  eve  ? 

I  know  not  what  they  mean  by  peace,  more  time 

For  sighs,  more  time  for  weeping  and  distress. 

We  leave  to  those  who  rule  us  to  decide 

Our  portion,  they  have  countless  schemes  in  store, 

But  tell  us  nought  to  comfort  or  assure. 

And  thus  our  fate  delays,  and  still  we  fight 

With  phantoms  only,  our  own  sighs  and  tears, 

Weak  visions  of  the  evening,  or  wild  hopes 

That  come  at  morning,  these  are  all  we  see." 

To  whom  replied  Serena  :  "  Yet  to  me 

Was  given  a  husband  at  the  height  of  time, 

A  name  I  hoped  for  ever,  and  a  daughter 

Who  sat  beside  the  emperor  on  his  throne ; 

Now  both  are  gone,  and  though  no  other  foe 

Were  here,  I  cannot  fight  my  sorrows,  they 

Are  ever  with  me.     I  can  now  no  longer 
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Hope  to  regain  the  love  that  I  have  lost ; 
Fair  works  of  faith  and  hope  may  yet  remain, 
Yet  how  to  gain  them  ?     I  have  thoughts  of  peace 
At  times,  and  see  the  olive  growing  fair 
Beside  my  dwelling,  and  the  circling  mist 
At  times  gives  way  before  me  as  I  gaze, 
Where  the  light  issues;  can  you  offer  hope?" 
To  whom  replied  Placidia :  "  'Tis,  in  danger, 
Some  comfort  to  look  forward  to  the  end ; 
But  actual  help  seems  needed,  and  to  fail. 
We  must  not  put  our  fancies  in  the  scale 
That  carries  Rome  and  Empire ;  and  beside, 
Beware,  lest  dealing  with  so  high  a  matter 
You  fail  in  force ;  lest  lifting  up  light  wings 
To  reach  the  zenith,  you  are  found  becalmed 
In  some  still  valley,  or  the  eddying  breeze 
Sweeps  you  far  from  the  regions  you  have  known." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  this  no  doubt  is  true, 
Still  we  may  form  our  plans,  and  if , they  end 
As  hopes,  what  harm  ?  and  if  beyond  them  acts 
Succeed,  what  further  harm  ?  for  peace  and  rest 
Is  what  we  all  would  aim  at,  and  to  gain  them 
Implies  not  harm  as  the  result,  but  good. 
You  seem  less  hopeful  than  myself;  two  names 
Are  ever  with  me,  one  the  saint-like  wife 
Of  the  young  emperor,  one  the  countryman 
Of  our  wild  foe,  Maria,  StiUcho : 
If  I  could  take  their  pictures  in  my  hand 
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And  shew  them  to  the  Goths,  would  they  not  see 

In  one  their  king,  their  daughter  in  the  other  ? 

All  commerce  with  the  Goths  has  been  forbidden, 

You  may  reply,  the  emperor's  words  are  clear, 

Death  comes  by  seeking  to  control  his  plans  ; 

But  death  comes  here  by  waiting  for  the  foe, 

Who  is  far  fiercer  surely  than  our  kin ; 

And  it  would  seem  less  bitter  here  to  die 

By  failure  of  our  plans,  than  sitting  still 

To  be  struck  down  like  the  old  senators 

Who  waited  for  the  Gauls  upon  their  thrones. 

Our  plans  too  may  not  fail :  what  credit  comes 

From  citizens  delivered  ?  if  they  gave 

In  old  times  the  chief  prize  to  him  who  saved 

One  life  alone,  what  higher  fame  to  save 

A  land  entire,  and  that  our  own  ?  to  see 

The  foe  dispersed,  and  peace  and  plenty  reign  ? 

Visions  like  these,  say  would  you  praise  or  blame  ?" 

"  I  would  you  were  more  prudent,"  said  Placidia ; 

"  A  dangerous  path  before  you  lies  :  yet  still 

I  hold  it  wisdom  to  seek  what  is  best, 

Not  what  is  safest ;  if  we  fail  so  doing 

We  gain  the  prize  of  virtue,  otherwise 

We  lose  both  praise  and  safety ;  yet  your  name 

Is  ever  noble.     You  should  bear  in  mind 

Honorius  is  your  nephew,  I  your  cousin  ; 

Your  husband  was  our  greatest :  thus  the  course 

Taken  by  you  demands  no  common  care, 
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As  standing  midway  'twixt  the  foe  and  us. 
Nor  can  I  further  help  you  in  your  plans 
Of  peace  or  war,  save  that  we  go  to-day 
To  hear  the  Bishop  on  the  Esquiline. 
Come,  it  will  soften  much :  his  hope,  no  less 
Than  ours,  is  based  on  Heaven, — all  hope  is  there, 
Whether  in  war  or  peace ;  come,  let  us  go." 
And  thus,  their  converse  ended,  went  the  twain. 

As  on  an  autumn  day  when  winds  are  still 
The  light  cloud  shines,  half  Hke  the  sky  above, 
Half  like  the  earth  beneath  it,  so  the  church, 
Still  in  changed  form  upon  the  Esquiline 
Left  standing,  as  the  Lateran,  shone  half  light, 
Half  veiled  in  soft  repose ;  not  like  the  fanes 
Of  later  times,  a  forest  of  carved  stone, 
Where  the  wild  sunset  of  the  window  flames 
Through  the  long-foliaged  arch,  a  mazy  growth 
Of  branching  stonework,  but  of  antique  shape 
And  marble  colour,  columns  stretching  straight 
To  the  tribunal,  where  in  simple  guise 
The  altar  stood,  and  near  the  priestly  band 
The  new-crowned  monarch,  Attalus,  sat  throned  ; 
Next  ladies  high  in  birth,  and  noble  forms 
Of  senator  or  prefect ;  and  beyond, 
Stirred  now  with  rustle  or  slight  whisper,  sate 
The  crowd  expectant,  till  the  Bishop  rose, 
After  the  brief  rites  of  an  early  day 
Of  prayer  and  sacred  reading,  to  disclose 
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His  message, — he  their  highest,  Innocent, — 

They  still  the  noblest  left  to  hear  his  words. 

And  still  as  he  went  on  some  turned  aside, 

And  some  with  muttered  accent  of  assent 

Followed  each  sentence,  while  his  comment  ran 

On  words  well  known  in  later  times  :  "  The  things 

We  see  are  temporal,  those  unseen  eternal." 

And  this  prefacing,  to  the  people  said, 

How  from  the  first  their  Church  had  been  renowned 

For  wise  benevolence,  and  ever  sent 

To  distant  lands  the  o'erflowing  of  its  wealth, 

Nor  gold  alone,  but  wisdom  couched  in  words  ; 

And  thus  in  every  age  had  honour  due 

From  those  receiving  unto  those  who  give  : 

So  though  their  walls  were  stone,  their  cups  were  brass, 

He  looked  not  on  them  as  the  temporal, 

But  as  on  things  eternal.     How  then  tell 

Seen  from  unseen,  things  temporal  from  real  ? 

"  In  other  days,"  said  he,  "  how  oft  we  warned 
All  against  luxury,  the  pomp  and  pride 
That  lives  within  your  city,  the  gay  round 
Of  festival,  the  gold  and  jewelled  cups, 
The  long  day  passing  over  wine  and  song : 
All  these  were  truly  temporal,  and  we  told  you 
That  they  would  pass  and  leave  you  all  unclad. 
Not  clothed  in  purple ;  that  the  gems  would  fall 
From  ring  and  armlet,  when  the  last  hour  came ; 
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And  other  jewels  and  other  feasts  were  needed 

To  deck  and  nurture,  gems  of  charity, 

And  feasts  of  abstinence,  by  which  choice  diet 

Alone  can  spirits  such  as  ours  be  fed. 

Just  as  one  turning  from  a  banquet,  sick 

From  some  distaste,  loathes  what  he  loved  before, 

So  the  sick  spirit  turns  at  last  away 

From  earthly  dainties,  happy  they  who  find 

For  things  celestial  some  desire  at  last. 

There  the  real  banquet  lies,  how  wise  to  choose 

While  here,  between  the  lasting  and  the  frail. 

"  How  often  have  ye  heard  these  words,  how  oft 
Have  murmured  we  may  live,  why  not  take  both  ? 
Here  we  will  take  the  temporal,  which  is  good, — 
Good  in  its  kind, — and  in  our  later  days 
Will  take  the  spiritual ;  thus  passing  lightly 
From  one  feast  to  another,  as  men  step 
To  festal  music  from  the  banquet-room. 
Yet  they  who  choose  the  temporal  should  beware 
Lest  it  indeed  be  fleeting :  who  had  told  you 
That  it  would  last  your  lives,  that  till  old  age 
Your  pleasure  and  your  mirth  would  be  secure  ? 
And  yet  how  brief  the  time  that  even  thus 
Was  promised  ?  yours  is  briefer,  see  the  end, — 
A  foe  has  come,  I  say  not  Heaven-sent, 
But  Heaven-permitted,  and  has  cut  the  thread 
That  bound  your  joys  together;  were  not  these 
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Things  temporal  ?  nay,  was  not  Rome  itself, 

The  forum,  the  long  streets  that'  hold  your  homes. 

The  palace  of  your  emperor,  yea,  your  arms, 

Your  swords  and  spears  ?  all  these  were  temporal, 

Things  sure  to  vanish  shortly ;  e'en  the  foe 

Will  soon  depart  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

How  fleeting  all,  how  vain  !     Suppose  a  band 

Of  armed  marauders  seized  you  and,  deprived 

Of  food  and  clothing,  left  you  bare  and  starving 

In  a  strange  land,  —how  piteous,  you  would  say. 

Yet  time  is  a  marauder,  earth  is  one. 

And  death  a  third  ;  and  all  things  that  they  give 

They  will  take  from  us,  even  if  we  keep 

Their  gifts,  which  none  can  promise,  for  our  lives. 

"  Where  shall  we  turn,  then,  if  the  earthly  scene 
Be  thus  ?  where  find  the  lasting  and  the  good  ? 
Ye  know  the  Jews  all  sought  the  holy  place ; 
That  Daniel,  when  in  exile,  daily  turned 
To  the  dear  city  of  Jerusalem 
Whene'er  he  prayed,  nor  should  we  otherwise 
Turn  to  the  heavenly  city,  our  true  home. 
A  city  which  no  barbarous  arms  assail, 
A  city  which  we  look  for,  given  instead 
Of  earthly  cities,  such  as  once  St.  John 
Saw,  fair  descending  from  the  heavenly  height. 
That  is  our  city,  not  this  Rome  or  Corinth. 
Ye  are  its  citizens,  ye  know  its  laws, 
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It  is  eternal,  incorruptible ; 

Its  laws  are  not  the  changing  words  of  man, 

But  fixed  and  true  for  ever ;  they  admit 

No  change,  no  doubt  of  their  authority. 

And  yet  unlike  an  earthly  city,  ye 

May  with  another  hold  it,  not  excluded 

From  any  by  its  laws,  and  in  a  way 

Live  here  not  less  as  citizens  of  Rome 

Than  of  the  higher  region,  serving  in  both 

Till  the  time  comes  for  you  to  choose  you  one. 

See  that  it  be  the  heavenly,  make  that  sure, 

Even  though  the  other  fail  you.     The  meantime, 

To  tell  you  of  your  duty  to  the  state 

May  seem  superfluous,  yet  as  danger  presses 

I  would  advise  that  you  in  all  submit 

To  what  the  rulers  say ;  that  to  the  Senate 

And  to  the  Emperor,  be  they  this  or  that. 

Due  honour  should  be  paid.     Nor  shall  we  fail, 

As  watching  o'er  the  safety  of  our  flock, 

To  warn  even  those  the  highest,  if  they  fall 

In  any  way  towards  evil ;  they  are  citizens, 

We  trust,  as  you,  of  the  same  heavenly  home." 

He  ended,  and  with  arms  upraised,  and  words 

Of  benediction  bade  them  all  farewell. 

A  light  smile  rested  on  the  Emperor's  face 

As  one  not  wholly  earnest,  yet  aware 

What  faith  might  mean,  and  tracing  fitting  words 

In  all  that  taught  obedience  :  for  the  Senate, 
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They  listened  'mid  the  gloom  of  state  affairs, 

Yet  saw  the  truth  in  part,  too  true  to  them 

Indeed  some  part.     Nathless  the  Emperor  rose, 

And  turning  to  the  preacher  bowed,  and  then. 

Circled  by  guard  and  officer,  went  out, 

Walking  beneath  the  purple  canopy. 

Gold-decked  and  jewelled  ;  a  thousand  guards  without 

Closed  round  the  court,  and  holding  front  and  rear 

Swept  up  in  pomp  towards  the  Palatine ; 

The  rest,  after  brief  lingering,  sought  their  homes, 

Leaving  again  in  silence  church  and  street. 


POEM  S. 


THE   CHURCH  BY  THE  SEA. 


T  WONDER  if  the  villagers 

Who  live  around  that  shrine, 
Who  come  to  church  for  baptism, 

Who  drink  the  precious  wine 
Poured  out  for  them  at  Eastertide, 
Think  of  the  men  who  lived  and  died, 

And  made  those  walls  divine. 

For  nigh  eight  centuries  have  passed 

Since,  on  the  sacred  soil, 
The  low  round  Norman  arches  rose. 

Built  by  monastic  toil. 
And  many  a  monk,  with  pains  and  care, 
Carved  boss  and  niche  and  column  fair. 

With  flower  and  winding  coil. 

What  were  their  lives?    "What  were  their  names? 

Alas  !  we  cannot  tell : 
They  lived  in  hope  of  pleasing  Heaven, 

They  did  their  work  right  well. 
We  see  it  in  the  massy  stone, 
We  hear  it  in  the  organ's  tone, 

And  in  the  chiming  bell. 
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They  all  are  gone,  the  church  is  here : 

The  castle  stood  for  long, 
But  all  its  walls  were  battered  down 

When  civil  strife  was  strong. 
The  monastery  to  decay 
Was  given  over  in  Henry's  day: 

He  sold  it,  right  or  wrong, 

To  a  great  earl  who  lived  hard  by. 

The  monarch  of  a  shire, 
Who  drove  the  shavelings  from  their  home, 

And  quenched  the  sacred  fire. 
The  abbey  church,  the  cloisters  fair. 
Have  vanished  like  a  thing  of  air  ; 

Still  stands  the  village  choir. 


*o^ 


And  still  on  every  ^unday  come 
The  peasants  young  and  old, 

And  the  great  story  of  our  faith 
In  the  same  words  is  told. 

And  though  the  Mass  no  more  is  sung, 

Yet  still  the  old  church-bell  is  rung, 
To  warn  the  distant  fold. 

Little  for  great  Elizabeth, 

I  fancy,  do  they  care ; 
Or  for  the  statesmen  round  her  throne, 

Or  Henry's  other  heir; 
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Or  all  the  battle  and  the  strife 
That  gave  our  English  Church  its  life, 
Now  over  everywhere. 

Nor  think  they  of  the  toil  and  love 

That  then  were  freely  given, 
To  guide  the  lives  of  men  aright, 

And  point  their  path  to  heaven. 
Gone  are  the  statesman  and  the  sage, 
And  we  are  in  another  age ; 

How  quick  the  world  is  driven  ! 

The  village  pulpit  tells  the  tale 

Of  duller,  slower  times. 
When,  ushering  in  the  Georges'  reign, 

Loud  rang  the  village  chimes ; 
And  where  the  monk  and  baron  stood, 
With  cowl  and  helm  and  holy  rood. 

The  rustic  preacher  climbs. 

These  too  are  gone,  and  not  a  trace 

Is  left  of  all  their  toil ; 
And  not  a  line  or  book  recalls 

Those  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Yet  sure  their  faith,  though  somewhat  cold. 
And  duller  than  in  days  of  old. 

Wrought  good  that  nought  could  foil. 
N 
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There  stands  a  tablet  in  the  church 

That  tells  of  later  days, 
When  Frenchmen  in  their  stormy  mood 

Set  Europe  in  a  blaze  : 
And  all  around  the  guarded  coast 
Were  ships  and  guns  of  England's  host  \ 

Still  the  old  church  decays. 

And  now  the  summer  tourists  come 
To  see  the  Norman  knight, 

Who  lies  in  armour  on  his  tomb  : 
And  watch  the  sunset  bright, 

As  it  sinks  o'er  the  western  sea ; 

And  sometimes  two  can  scarce  agree 
About  the  tower's  height. 

A  dilletanti  age,  which  sees 

Itself  and  that  alone  ; 
Which  little  heeds  the  coming  race, 

Or  cares  but  for  its  own ; 
But  wandering  in  the  pleasant  lands, 
Prepared  for  it  by  others'  hands, 

Reaps  fields  by  others  sown. 


THE  JOURNEY   TO  EMMA  US. 


"\17HILE  yet  the  Cross,  accursed  no  more, 

Stood  where  the  Saviour  died  ; 
While  yet  the  Roman  soldier  bore 
The  spear  that  pierced  His  side  ; 

To  two  together  as  they  walked 

Beneath  the  Syrian  sky, 
And  talked,  yet  knew  not  what  they  talked, 

Their  King  Himself  drew  nigh. 

But  they  had  other  dreams  of  Him, 

Of  joy  and  earthly  state, 
Of  glory  never  to  grow  dim 

Before  their  temple's  gate. 

Nor  did  they  know  the  Form  that  came 

To  meet  them  on  that  road. 
But  looked  for  shouts  and  swords  of  flame, 

The  pomp  and  might  of  God. 

He  came,  and  yet  as  man  once  more ; 

And  as  of  old  He  taught. 
In  their  own  books  of  Hebrew  lore. 

Again  the  lesson  sought. 
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They  murmured,  that  their  Lord  was  laid 

Within  a  garden  fair, 
And  that  a  vision  of  angels  said 

He  was  no  longer  there. 

The  stranger  taught  how  Christ  had  died 
To  save  from  sin  and  shame ; 

And  how  their  King  was  crucified, 
That  all  might  bless  His  name. 

He  opened  the  prophetic  word, 
And  shewed  how  every  line, 

Howe'er  their  wandering  fancy  erred. 
Foretold  a  reign  divine. 

O  that  the  lesson  had  come  down 

In  every  word  He  said ; 
The  starry  and  the  thorny  crown 

Twined  round  His  sacred  head  ! 

To  us,  as  to  the  men  of  old. 

His  words  and  life  remain  ; 
But  no  evangelist  has  told 

What  then  He  taught  the  twain. 

And  now  the  village  roofs  drew  nigh, 
And  day  approached  its  end  : 

"  Abide  with  us  awhile,"  they  cry ; 
He  entered,  friend  with  friend. 
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He  sat  a  moment  at  the  meal, 

But  as  He  blessed  the  bread, 
A  faint  mysterious  thrill  they  feel, — 

Their  Lord  had  left  the  dead. 

He  vanished,  ere  a  word  could  rise 

Of  love  or  loyal  fear ; 
The  last  great  message  from  the  skies 

Struck  an  unconscious  ear. 

Yet  surely  never  sacrament 

Has  higher  honoured  been. 
With  Christ  Himself  as  celebrant, 

Though  but  a  moment  seen. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALITY, 


T   PONDERED,  as  I  looked  upon  the  sea, 
How  much  of  poesie  had  hung  her  crown 
Above  its  barren  waters,  fruitlessly, 
From  old  Homeric  words  of  high  renown 
Of  the  loud-sounding  ocean,  on  to  him 
Who  saw  the  countless  laugh  of  billows  break 
Around  the  ^gean  shore  :  nor  failed  to  take 
Note  of  the  later  bards,  who  found  its  rim 
A  shore  of  wild  romance,  where  fancies  lay- 
As  thick  as  shells  or  sea-weed  in  the  bay. 
I  thought  of  artist  hands,  and  the  wild  light 
On  breaking  wave  and  storm  that  sweeps  the  sea, 
The  strong  ship  struggling  as  in  rivalry ; 
The  summer  sunset,  or  the  moonlit  night. 
Yet  a  smooth  glassy  plain  was  all  I  saw. 
Such  as  no  poet  could  sing,  or  artist  draw : 
The  little  breezes  flecked  it  here  and  there, 
The  brown-sailed  fisher  skimmed  the  glassy  way. 
There  was  no  look  of  triumph  or  despair : 
Nor  was  it  other  on  a  stormy  day, 
Save  that  the  strong  wind  blanched  the  field  with  foam, 
And  every  fisher-boat  had  left  the  bay. 
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And  all  the  to^vn-folk  sheltered  them  at  home. 

Is  it  imagination  loves  to  find 

What  is  not  here,  and  paint  it  as  it  may  ? 

Or  that  the  dim  suggestions  of  the  mind 

Rise  ever  higher  from  each  earthly  scene, 

And  from  what  is  describe  what  might  have  been  ? 


A  UTUMN, 


Tl^HAT  do  we  mean  by  change  ?    One  quiet  day 

We  look  around  and  see  the  summer  gone, 
A  wreath  of  mist  hangs  o'er  the  distant  sea, 
A  quiet  chilliness  pervades  the  air, 
The  sky  has  lost  its  glow :  Autumn,  we  say. 
Or  in  the  garden  every  leaf  stands  still, 
The  foliage  droops,  the  grass  is  dark  and  green, 
There  are  few  flowers  or  none.     A  girl  comes  out, 
And  bends  above  a  rose-tree,  to  regret 
Its  flowering  times  are  over.     But  the  change, 
The  link  that  bound  our  Autumn  to  our  Summer, 
Sure  was  not  severed  by  one  chilly  day, 
But  lies  in  something  deeper,  which  we  feel 
Late  in  its  outward  workings ;  rest  and  peace, 
The  quiet  beauty  of  a  fire  burnt  out. 
Yet  soon  to  be  rekindled, — these  are  Autumn  : 
Not  mere  decay  or  fading.    Just  as  death 
Is  not  the  stopping  of  the  vital  force, 
But  the  long  series  and  the  sum  of  change, 
And  if  we  are  not  leaves  upon  a  tree, 
Points  to  another  Summer. 


ELIJAH  ON  CARMEL. 


piRT  with  the  gloom  of  ages  old  and  brown, 

Carmel's  grey  mountain,  sacred  to  the  past, 
Lies  like  a  giant  that  has  fallen  down 
To  worship  Time,  as  on  he  hurried  fast. 
Around,  the  vine  and  fig's  green  foHage  cast 
Still  \vreath  the  time-worn  forehead  of  their  sire, 

And  still  when  evening  follows  day  at  last, 

Faint  solemn  voices  float  round  cave  and  spire, 

And  tell  of  sacred  deeds  and  heaven's  vanished  fire. 

Here,  on  the  rocky  mountain's  glimmering  head. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  pondered,  mute  and  lone, 
What  time  the  priests  of  Baalim  lay  dead 

In  slaughtered  heaps  around  their  altar-stone  ; 

The  murmuring  deep  swept  by  him  with  a  moan, 
The  cooling  breeze  around  his  temples  played  ; 

And  evening,  bending  from  her  western  throne, 
Threw  a  rich  purple  light  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
And  hushed  the  solemn  scene  to  silence  as  he  prayed. 


ROMAN  RUINS. 


OPRING  finds  not  there  one  trace  of  Earth's  decay 

Whene'er  she  takes  once  more  her  ancient  way, 
And  urged  by  sunshine-oar,  and  shadowy  sail, 
Skims  the  glad  stream  before  an  April  gale : 
The  vine  and  olive  greet  her  as  before, 
Again  the  bulrush  trembles  on  the  shore, 
And  the  long  grassy  hill-slopes  blossom  sweet 
As  ever,  though  untrod  by  Roman  feet. 
But  tower  and  temple,  empire's  cold  remains, 
Chill  hearths,  still  theatres,  deserted  fanes, 
Speaking  strange  words  that  have  no  power  to  bless, 
Still  linger  on  in  gaunt  unloveliness. 
As  to  Egyptian  banquets  one  mute  guest 
Came  ever,  shewing  forth  the  final  rest; 
Linking  the  future  to  the  past  they  stand. 
And  pointing  to  the  inevitable  strand, 
The  end  of  earthly  glory,  and  the  toil 
Of  all  who  build  upon  our  shifting  soil. 
The  men  who  built  have  left  them,  and  sleep  well 
Lapped  in  high  waving  grass,  or  heathy  fell ; 
Leaving  their  cities  desolate,  and  know 
From  things  terrestrial,  nor  joy  nor  woe. 
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But  round  these  wrecks,  by  some  strange  magic  cast, 

Glows  all  the  fever  of  the  unquiet  past, 

As  though  they  lived  and  breathed,  and  felt  the  pain, 

Their  builders  know  not,  that  their  toil  was  vain. 

Though  round  them  all  be  quiet,  though  the  sky 

Laugh  o'er  them  as  the  Italian  days  go  by, 

Though  the  moon  silver  them,  and  ever  there 

At  eventide  comes  the  still  voice  of  prayer. 

Yet  are  they  never  happy  or  at  rest, 

Bearing  strange  scars  of  time  upon  their  breast 

Telling  of  Christian  zeal,  barbarian  rage. 

And  darkened  by  a  gloom  not  all  of  age, 

A  gloom  of  deeds  that  leave  a  deeper  stain 

Than  ever  winter  snows  or  autumn  rain. 


AN  APOLOGY, 


"you  call  me  fainia7it  now,  and  say  that  the  early- 
endeavour, 
The  hope  of  the   brighter  hours,  has  faded  and 
vanished  away; 
That  thought  and  action  at  last,  like  lovers  parted 
for  ever, 
Alone  and  childless  seated  have  grown  all  rugged 
and  grey. 

But  what  if  the  calm  you  seek  I  have  already  by 
willing  ? 
If  I  have  gained  the  shore  you  vainly  struggle  to 
reach  ? 
For  who  would  take  to  the  boat  that  the  billows  al- 
ready were  filling, 
Whose  object  was  but  to  return  and  rest  on  the 
quiet  beach  ? 

For  I  read  in  an  olden  book  that  the  end  of  labour 
is  resting, 
That  not  till  the  struggle  is  over  the  real  life  begins ; 
Nor  had  I  ever  been  taught  that  our  work  was  turn- 
ing and  questing, 
Repeating  worn-out  follies,  or  sighing  for  long-past 
sins. 
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But  you  go  on  to  the  light,  you  tell  me,  slowly  but 
surely, 
Yet  quicker  perhaps,  my  friends,  than  every  one 
might  desire ; 
And  I    stand  by  and  marvel,  in   love   and  wonder 
purely. 
As  you  cast  your  garments  off,  and  trample  them 
into  the  mire. 


For   I   see  you,  one  by   one,  forgetting  your   early 
teachers. 
And  taking  the  things  you  laughed  at,  at  last  for 
righteous  and  true, 
Like  a  fair  face  wearing  out,  when  the  harsh  unhappy 
features 
Come  where  the  cheek  was  flushing,  and  eyes  so 
soft  and  blue. 

But  what  is  the  end  you  seek?  you  tell  me  demo 
cracy  only, 
Cheap  land,  cheap  bread,  cheap  manners,  if  that 
were  aught  to  admire ; 
But  I  love  things  that  are  rare,  and  you  think  me  sad 
and  lonely, 
If  I  leave  the  warfare  alone,  and  sit  at  home  by 
the  fire. 
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Yet  why  should  we  leave  our  quiet  to  harry  the  things 
we  treasure  ? 
I  love  the  old  and  pohshed,  you  love  the  noisy  and 
new; 
And  surely  to  amputate  limbs  is  never  the  surgeon's 
pleasure, 
He  sooner  would  bind  and  soften,  though  hand  and 
scalpel  be  true. 


Your   leaders   seem  harsh   and  cold,  they  lack  the 
kindly  affections ; 
They  lose  the  past  and  its  lessons,  its  loyalty,  faith, 
and  love ; 
And  would  give  us  a  world  of  their  own,  mapped  out 
in  electoral  sections. 
With  much  of  Comte  and  Bentham,  and  little  of 
heaven  above. 


And  then  these  working-men,  who  it  seems  are  des- 
tined to  rule  us, 
The  smiths,  and  miners,  and  masons,  are  excellent 
fellows,  no  doubt ; 
But  asking  the  servants  for  orders,  and  letting  the 
children  school  us. 
Seems  hardly  the  way  to  work  the  political  problem 
out. 
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And   change   seems  to  lead  to   change,  though  the 
object  of  change  is  quiet, 
And  the  more  concessions  are  made  the  more  the 
less  happy  ones  chafe, 
And  powder  and  shot  seem  to  some  a  rather  feverish 
diet, 
Though  used  in  the  cause  of  the  people  to  keep 
the  republic  safe. 

For  government  seems  like  an  art  where  the  skilled 
have  to  guide  the  unlearned, 
And  where  all  must  seem  as  apprentice  before  they 
work  at  the  trade ; 
For  if  every  one  claimed  as  his  own  the  wages  one 
workman  had  earned, 
Pray  who  would  kindle  the  forge,  or  sell  the  things 
that  were  made  ? 


And  reforms  must  come  to  an  end  as  well  as  the 
tyrant's  revel, 
When  all  has  been  destroyed  that  stood  in  improve 
ment's  way ; 
Yet  how  flat  the  land  will  appear  when  at  last  the 
mountains  are  level, 
And  nought  is  built  but  the  dyke  to  keep  the  wild 
flood  away. 
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Ah  well !    let  the   world  go  on :    mere   abuses  who 
would  screen  them  ? 
There  is  work  for  those  who  destroy,  there  is  work 
for  those  who  guard ; 
And  work,  perhaps  as  needful,  for  those  who  would 
come  between  them, 
In   the  meeting  of  old   and  new,  to  render  the 
change  less  hard. 


PRyETERITA. 


'THE  river  runs  through  grassy  meads 

The  colour  of  the  sky, 
Silver  or  blue,  a  pathway  leads 
To  church  or  homestead  nigh. 

The  broad  fields  on  the  summer  day 
Spread  a  wide  maze  of  flowers. 

Where  the  white  coronal  of  May 

Shines  through  the  long  bright  hours. 

And  still  the  river  hurries  on. 

Lilies  and  rushes  bend  ; 
The  quick  fish  flashes  and  is  gone ; 

Where  does  it  rise  or  end  ? 

They  cared  not  who  once  dwelt  hard  by, 

The  flush  of  summer  light, 
The  scented  air,  the  glowing  sky, 

Were  theirs  from  morn  till  night. 

The  voices  of  the  birds  at  dawn, 

The  summer  passing  fair, 
Short  strollings  on  the  smooth-kept  lawn, 

WTiat  need  for  other  care  ? 
o 
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But  now  the  evening  gathers  round, 

A  deeper,  sadder  green 
Falls  on  the  trees,  and  light  and  sound 

Softer  than  yet  had  been. 

The  swathes  of  grass  on  hill  and  glade 

Lie  ready  for  the  night, 
'Neath  the  red  flush  of  sunset  laid, 

And  bathed  in  solemn  light. 

Solemn  indeed,  if  those  who  stood 
And  watched  it  from  the  door. 

Knew  that  their  sun  had  set  in  blood. 
Had  set  to  rise  no  more. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  scene,  we  tarry  late," 

Not  eager  to  retire, 
They  pause  a  moment  by  the  gate. 

Then  seek  the  pinewood  fire. 

But  as  the  evening  bells  struck  ten 

And  every  cot  was  dark, 
A  light  troop  crossed  the  unguarded  fen, 

Armed,  but  of  little  mark. 

"  They  keep  late  vigils  at  the  hall," 

Their  leader  muttered  low ; 
"  Leave  here  ten  men,  their  force  is  small," 

O  woe  to  them,  O  woe  ! 
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The  rose  of  York  and  Lancaster 

Are  twined  in  peace  at  last, 
And  who  would  fruitless  toil  incur 

O'er  deeds  of  bloodshed  past  ? 

A  single  stately  gateway  stands 

Where  the  old  mansion  stood  : 
It  sees  o'er  the  wide  fertile  lands 

No  trace  of  war  or  blood. 

And  yet  one  morning  all  lay  black, 

Save  when  the  fire,  still  red, 
Curled  its  dark  flame,  and  none  came  back, 

And  not  a  word  was  said. 

And  all  the  ruthless  troop  passed  on 

To  other  direr  deeds, 
And  thus  were  power  and  kingship  won  ; 

How  the  sun  floods  the  meads. 


ELLE  ET  LUL 


'\7'0U  talk  of  love's  beginnings, 

I  saw  a  youthful  pair 
Stand  on  a  garden  terrace, 

Bathed  in  the  soft  sea  air. 
A  girl  of  sixteen  summers, 

With  eyes  like  starlight  bright ; 
A  youth  such  as  a  painter  decks 

With  armour  for  the  fight. 

Their  elders  gathered  near  them, 

Sat  gravely  and  discussed 
Their  chains  of  endless  nothings. 

Idle  as  wayside  dust. 
Had  they  been  left  to  wander 

An  hour  upon  the  shore, 
Their  lives  had  flowed  together, 

A  stream  that  parts  no  more. 

But  that  demands  discretion. 
And  neither  cared  to  give 

A  thought  beyond  the  present, 
Pleased  each  by  each  to  live. 
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Though  they  encountered  daily, 

The  cheek  of  each  was  mute, 
And  those  who  see  no  blossom 

Will  scarce  expect  the  fruit. 

They  parted?  no,  the  chances 

That  lead  some  far  apart, 
Brought  these  together  often, 

No  wounds  were  theirs  to  smart. 
Acquaintance  is  far  sweeter 

Than  love,  save  at  its  best, 
And  who  would  lose  his  diamond 

That  might  not  stand  the  test. 

And  yet  at  times  a  whisper 

Came  sadly  unto  each. 
Why  gather  not  the  love-fruit. 

That  hangs  so  near  your  reach  ? 
Leaves  fall  and  blossoms  wither, 

Till  change  succeeding  change. 
One  day  the  whole  scene  alters, 

And  all  is  new  and  strange. 

The  world  may  call  amusement, 

The  wise  a  weary  scene. 
Though  few  refuse  to  share  it. 

From  peasant  up  to  queen. 
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Where  halls  are  bright  with  tapers, 

Or  resonant  with  song, 
Or  where  the  music  flashes 

To  dance  the  whole  night  long ; 

There  reigned  she  undisputed, 

For  many  a  month  and  year, 
Loved,  though  by  no  one  deeply ; 

Kind,  though  to  no  one  dear. 
He  met,  no  idle  dreamer, 

Employment  grave  or  gay, 
Nor  neither  cared  to  trifle 

The  best  of  life  away. 

And  doubtless  though  they  knew  not 

The  love  that  each  one  bore, 
Scarce  felt  and  unacknowledged, 

Sustained  them  more  and  more. 
For  man  is  more  heroic, 

And  woman  is  more  kind, 
That  meet,  but  for  a  moment, 

With  aught  of  kindred  mind. 

They  married  ?    Well  I  know  not 

Perhaps  in  fairy  land. 
If  there  be  nought  to  hinder. 

She  may  reach  out  her  hand. 
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And  he,  perhaps,  may  take  it, 

Safe  from  the  world's  annoy. 
And  love  her  as  he  loved  her 

When  they  were  girl  and  boy. 


A    CHARACTER. 


A    NOBLE  leader,  brave  and  free, 

A  life  of  toil  and  sacrifice  ? 

Or  a  tired  schemer,  worn  with  vice, 
The  puppet  of  a  coterie  ? 

Not  so.     Let  nobler  history  weigh 

The  issue  of  a  great  design ; 

The  idle  talk  o'er  fruit  and  wine 
Wears  out,  the  deeds  alone  can  stay. 

He  failed,  as  others  failed,  ere  he 
By  chance  or  adverse  fate  removed, 
Who  would  have  left  the  land  they  loved 

A  noble  nation,  great  and  free. 

But  ah  !  how  little  here  is  done  ! 

How  few,  for  aught  but  private  ends. 
Live,  happy  with  their  homes  and  friends. 

From  birthday  sun  to  birthday  sun. 

Then  sure  a  meed  of  praise  is  due 
To  one  who  wrought  for  public  good. 
Through  faults  of  nature,  vice  of  blood, 

Deemed  false,  yet  never  found  but  true. 
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Unguerdoned  and  unthanked,  so  late, 
He  left  the  land  he  raised  on  high, 
In  pain  and  exile  here  to  die. 

What  patriot  had  a  harsher  fate  ? 


ELEGIACS. 


CO  when  the  Lemnian  isle,  much  sought,  Philoc- 
tetes  was  leaving, 
Bearing  the  arrows  and  bow  which  to  him  Her- 
cules gave. 
They  at  his  back  sounded  loudly,  but  he,  with  trouble 
grown  moody, 
Sat  in  the  steerage  apart,  musing  on  ills  that  were 
past. 
Yet  even  then  o'er  the  towers  of  Troy  destruction 
impended. 
So  in  our  later  time  comes  the  redresser  of  wrongs. 
Gloomy,  and  dwelling  too  much  on  what  to  himself 
may  have  happened, 
Yet  on  his  shoulders  are  hung  arrows  than  none 
can  avoid. 
Foes  are  laid  low  by  his  shafts,  and  he,  by  his  acting 
amended. 
Comes  as  a  leader  of  men,  knowing  that  all  is  not 
lost; 
Fate  cannot  harm  those  who  act,  and  while  the  com- 
munity lasteth 
Ever  is  work  to  be  done,  not  for  one's  self  but 
for  all. 
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This  is  a  medicine  found  to  cure  the  evils  we  suffer, 
Those  who  can  turn  from  themselves  ever  find  re- 
gions of  act ; 
See  in  the  faces  of  others  the  happiness  they  might 
have  garnered, 
Happier  perhaps  in  themselves  than  if  their  wishes 
were  won. 
Dreary  to  cease  from  all  work  and  live  like  a  beast 
of  the  meadow, 
Feeling  the  cold  of  the  snow,  scorched  in  the  sum- 
mer with  heat : 
Better  to  work  till  the  last,  and  feel  that  whatever 
befalls  us 
Something  each  day  has  been  done  which  in  the 
end  cannot  fail. 


AN  INVITATION. 


"ll^HEN  Spring  already  stops  the  way 

Upon  the  village  green, 
And  Zephyrs  to  the  woodbine  say 
What  winter  wrongs  have  been ; 

Or  where  the  little  runnels  flow 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees, 
And  with  a  softer  colour  glow 

The  grass-lines  in  the  breeze. 

Come  through  the  gate,  and  by  the  farm, 

And  trip  along  the  lane. 
The  wood-bird's  song  will  do  no  harm, 

The  violet  scarce  complain. 

See  the  green  buds  in  sunshine  dipped, 
The  hedgerows  budding  fair. 

The  rustic  lines  of  holly  clipped. 
Come,  will  you  meet  me  there  ? 


PRO  JUCUNDIS  APTISSIMA. 


C  PARKS  from  the  anvil  flying 

Are  keen  and  bright  to  view ; 
But  ashes  round  them  scattered 

Have  but  a  sullen  hue. 
How  hard  to  travel  backward 

When  once  the  path  begins ; 
How  easy  to  look  forward 

And  hope  our  onset  wins. 

The  dawn  of  early  feeling 

That  leads  some  hearts  astray, 
Turns  some  to  merchant-trading, 

Leads  some  the  nobler  way ; 
But  woe  to  those  who  listen 

To  dreams  of  wealth  and  fame, 
And  take  the  artist  weapons 

Only  to  carve  a  name. 

There  is  a  wondrous  story 
Of  princes  in  their  pride, 

Uncovering  to  the  artist, 
Or  seated  by  his  side ; 
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Of  wealth  and  happy  faces, 
Of  lasting  fame  in  view, 

Of  countries  proud  to  claim  him ; 
Ah  !  is  the  story  true  ? 

Well,  try,  and  you  may  find  it ; 

Perhaps  these  come  unsought — 
Fame  waits  not  on  ambition, 

Nor  can  success  be  bought. 
The  prize  is  doubtless  given 

To  those  who  run  the  race ; 
But  one  alone  can  win  it. 

There  is  but  one  first  place. 

This  would  hold  Titian's  pencil. 

This  Phidias'  chisel  wield ; 
What  life  in  ancient  marbles, 

What  forms  in  flood  or  field ! 
If  to  admire  were  genius, 

To  copy  but  success, — 
Well,  copying  soon  grows  tedious, 

But  we'll  design  no  less. 

Design,  but  not  like  Titian  ; 

Carve,  but  not  like  the  Greek  : 
The  colours  fade  and  falter. 

The  lines  are  thin  and  weak. 
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And  when  the  year  is  ended 

Of  hope  and  anxious  toil, 
Is  it  a  work  immortal, 

Or  canvas  bought  to  spoil  ? 

*  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  ;' 

The  story  soon  is  told. 
The  waiting  for  a  patron, 

The  fear  of  growing  old : 
Though  known,  yet  scarcely  famous, 

Brief  happiness  awhile. 
And  then  the  sombre  ending, 

Cheered  by  one  grave  sad  smile. 


A    COMPARISON. 


A  S  on  some  wet  evening, 

Amid  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Spring, 
When  Nature  breathes  through  every  pore 
The  life  which  she  has  lived  before. 
So  many  thousand  years ;  and  we 
Can  for  a  moment  live  as  she. 
All  joy  and  sorrow,  rest  and  strife, 
Merged  in  the  universal  life. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


T^HE  seed  that  rots  unquickened, 

The  bud  that  fades  unblown, 
The  tree  whose  roots  are  withered, 
These  die  and  make  no  moan. 

But  we  are  something  greater, 
Or  something  less  than  they, 

And  cannot  see  ungrieving 
Life's  purpose  pass  away. 

The  face  is  pale  and  haggard 
That  should  have  been  so  fair, 

The  promise  of  a  life-time 
Has  melted  into  air. 

Ah,  hopes  and  prayers  and  wishes. 
Ah,  labour,  toil,  and  pain, 

Ah,  early  summer  sunshine, 
Why  were  ye  all  in  vain  ? 


WAITING. 


TN  spring,  when  blossoms  dewy  cold 

Hang  on  the  accustomed  tree, 
Oft  will  they  linger  by  the  darkening  fold 
Still  waiting  there  for  thee. 

But  thou,  thou  comest  never,  yet  they  wait 

From  morning  until  night, 
Watching,  some  early  and  some  late. 

Some  by  the  stars'  pale  light. 

In  autumn,  when  the  home-fires  burn, 

Oft  will  they  sit  in  vain 
To  hear  the  distant  signal  of  return 

Sound  from  the  path  again. 

And  yet  thou  comest  not,  and  time  rolls  on 
Till  they  themselves  have  fled. 

Perhaps  they  find  thee  after  all  is  done : 
Who  told  them  thou  wert  dead  ? 


SONG. 


r\  WHITHER,  whither  art  thou  going, 

So  pale,  so  weary,  and  so  slow? 
The  gales  of  night  are  round  thee  blowing, 
O  whither,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

The  wintry  sky  is  cold  and  dreary, 

The  mountains  shine  with  drifted  snow ; 

But  thou  art  fear-benumbed  and  weary, 
O  whither,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

The  wind  is  through  the  forest  shrieking. 
The  clouds  are  drifting  dark  and  low, 

The  very  beasts  their  homes  are  seeking, 
O  whither,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 


A    FRAGMENT. 


'PHE  pontiff  of  Tarpeian  Jove 

Looked  from  the  marble  dome, 
And  watched  the  glistening  star  above 

That  sealed  the  face  of  Rome. 
He  saw  where,  silvered  by  its  ray, 
The  haughty  queen  of  nations  lay, 

Nor  heard  the  crash  afar ; 
Nor  saw  the  hungry  north  descend, 
And  Rome's  imperial  glories  end, 

In  one  wild  flood  of  war. 


CON  so  LA  TION. 


T  F  any  shadow  of  regret 

Rest  on  the  past,  O  bid  it  go. 
We  cannot  solve  the  riddle  yet, 

Why  guess,  when  we  shall  one  day  know? 

The  mists  that  cloud  the  earthly  hours 
Lift  not  as  time's  long  day  goes  by ; 

But  coldest  fall  the  sunset  showers. 
And  darkest  is  the  evening  sky. 

Yet  if  indeed  we  nurse  a  spark 
Of  heavenly  fire,  oh  !  not  in  vain. 

Oh  !  not  mere  wandering  in  the  dark, 
Is  all  our  toil,  and  all  our  pain. 

Some  day  warm  sun  and  Zephyr  mild 
Will  chase  the  mists,  and  at  our  feet 

The  sea  of  knowledge,  now  so  wild. 
With  scarce  a  ripple  murmur  sweet. 


SONNETS. 
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HTHE  peace  that  hovers  in  the  summer  sky 
Has  glided  to  the  river  as  it  flows, 
The  charm  of  sunset  lingers  in  the  rose, 
The  flowrets  shine  like  stars.     Is  heaven  too  nigh  ? 

We  ask,  half  fearful.     Not  as  bringing  peace 

Or  tranquil  pleasure  ;  all  but  these  must  cease, 
And  these  are  all  we  gain  when  raised  most  high. 
Then  let  the  river  flow,  the  flowrets  bloom, 

And  envy  not  their  beauty ;  as  men  pass 
On  state  occasions  to  a  larger  room, 

So  let  us  wander  o'er  the  summer  grass 
As  heaven's  own  chamber;  we  havemade  earth's  gloom, 
And  yet  for  some  brief  seasons  still  may  go. 
As  men  in  Eden  wandered  long  ago. 
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A  RE  there  more  worlds  than  one  ?  the  sharpest  ken 
From  planet  on  to  planet  wings  its  way, 
Finds  many  a  centre  of  revolving  day, 
But  sees  no  trace  or  works  of  living  men. 
We  walk  beside  our  little  plot  of  grass, 

Hear  the  birds  sing,  and  see  the  flowrets  blow, 
And  know  that  we,  like  them,  will  some  day  pass, 
And  is  this  all  that  we  can  see  or  know  ? 
Yet  flowers  and  stars  are  lovely,  and  the  glow 
Of  the  great  sun  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 
And  we,  to  both  allied,  may  find  a  sphere 
Hereafter  not  less  joyous,  and  the  light 
In  many  another  world  may  shine  as  bright 
As  in  the  summer  of  our  brightest  year. 
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A  S  one  who  ever  struggling  through  old  days, 
To  find  the  secret  of  the  bygone  hours, 
Comes  not  on  principaHties  and  powers, 
But  shepherd  huts,  wild  tents,  and  grass-grown  ways ; 
So,  tracking  a  great  river  to  its  source, 
I  found  no  cataract  or  gushing  fount, 
No  foaming  torrent  streaming  from  the  mount ; 
So  quietly  does  Nature  deal  her  force, 

A  peaceful  progress,  ever  mounting  higher. 
But  when  I  deemed  she  would  at  last  aspire. 
She  led  me  through  a  land  where  few  men  pass. 

Where  scarce  a  cottage  lights  its  winter  fire, 
A  crystal  rivulet  sparkling  through  the  grass, 
A  few  gray  walls,  and  one  sky-pointing  spire. 
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VrOT  seldom,  friends,  I  fain  would  see  you  here 
Seated  around,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
With  ringing  laugh,  gay  jest,  and  converse  bold, 

Tuned  to  high  hopes,  and  thoughts  of  nobler  cheer. 

Yet  well  I  know,  could  ye  again  appear 

Around  the  evening  blaze,  how  vague  and  cold 
Were  our  companionship,  the  antique  mould 

Of  minds  that  spread  and  altered  year  by  year ; 
As  all  around,  trees,  rivers,  hill  and  plain. 
Though  fixed  in  semblance  altered ;  not  in  vain, 

The  blossom  perished  ere  the  fruit  it  gave. 
But  he  of  both  unworthy  who  would  raise 

The  ghost  of  buried  summer  from  her  grave 
To  shiver  in  the  chilly  autumn  days. 
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T^HRONES  fall  and  empires  fade,  but  names  remain 
Lamorna,  there  is  music  in  the  sound 
Of  billows  breaking  on  a  lonely  ground ; 
Endellion  recalls  a  stately  fane 
With  glittering  pinnacle  and  mounting  spire  ; 

Luxilian  of  the  old  Phenician  fire, 
Still  guards  a  spark,  when  o'er  the  haunted  seas 

The  sunset,  like  a  half-extinguished  pyre. 
Blazed  o'er  the  stormy  Cassiterides  ; 
Tintagel  tells  of  Arthur's  later  hand. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  I  walk  upon  the  strand 

And  find  gray  rocks  and  sea,  but  nought  beside. 
And  pluck  a  daisy  from  the  furthest  land 

That  guards  our  England  from  the  invading  tide. 
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T^HE  breath  of  summer  is  the  life  of  flowers, 

The  low,  still  country  breathes  it  soft  and  sweet ; 

Passing  each  morning  through  the  gray-walled  street 
I  feel  the  enchantment  of  the  sunny  hours. 
A  crown  of  youth  is  resting  on  these  towers. 

Renewed  by  every  spring.     Day  follows  day. 

Will  ever  the  fair  vision  fade  away, 
Too  real  for  dreams,  too  bright  for  earthly  bowers  ? 
At  evening  all  is  still ;  the  moonlit  shade 

Falls  darker,  and  fresh  scents  are  in  the  air ; 
'Tis  of  such  matter  is  our  summer  made, 

No  floating  gossamer  is  half  so  fair. 
Come  in  the  winter ;  all  is  wrapt  in  white. 
The  towers  are  old  indeed,  how  dark  the  night. 
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COLEMN  is  moonlight,  and  its  shadows  deep, 
And  evening,  like  a  child  upon  the  strand, 
Watches  the  billows  curving  on  the  sand. 
Falling  in  thunder,  a  vast  foamy  heap. 
What  is  the  secret  of  yon  castled  hill, 

Which  like  a  catafalque,  left  there  of  old, 

Guards  the  remains  of  something  yet  untold, 
Where  all  is  silence,  all  is  mystery  still  ? 
A  delicate  gloom  is  round  it,  and  the  walls 

Seen  for  long  miles  along  the  glittering  bay. 
Turn  the  sea-reaches  into  something  strange ; 
It  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  change. 

No  floating  pageant  of  our  modern  day. 
Which  one  day  seen,  the  next  to  ruin  falls. 
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T  HEARD  a  bird  beside  a  churchyard  sing, 

Perched  on  an  elm-tree  bough.     How  bright  the 

day, 
The  village  church  was  mossy,  old  and  gray, 

Around  the  brightness  of  the  coming  spring. 

And  still  the  bird  sang  on.     No  living  thing 
Beside  was  near ;  its  song  was  as  the  light. 
Not  tinged  with  sadness,  but  a  carol  bright 

Wafted  o'er  those  who  see  no  blossoming. 

O  may  the  sweet  bird  sing  upon  that  tree 
Till  its  last  notes  fade  in  the  trumpet's  voice, 

The  ending  of  the  earthly  mystery 

Would  find  no  better  link ;  nor  would  the  choice 

Of  man  be  other,  than  that  the  same  strain 

Should  last  till  all  were  past,  and  earth  were  new 
again. 
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'PHE  sea  that  rings  our  world  is  still  the  same, 
One  vast  rich  ocean  decked  with  azure  hue, 
But  changing  still  with  colours  ever  new, 
And  breaking  into  many  a  bay  of  fame. 
And  even  in  the  bowers  of  fairy-land 

The  same  sea  glistens,  and  the  autumnal  trees. 
Stretching  not  unreluctant  to  the  strand, 

Woo  the  broad  ocean  ;  while  the  poet  sees, 
If  not  the  shores  of  Athens,  or  the  bay 

Where  Horace  loitered,  yet  the  shores  of  time 
And  things  that  will  not  perish  with  to-day, 

But  last  while  thought  is  thought,  or  rhyme  is  rhyme. 
Such  thoughts  may  in  the  leafy  garden  rise, 
Which  Tennyson  has  filled  with  memories. 
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'PHE  star  of  evening  is  not  now  less  fair 

Than  in  the  days  of  old.     The  coming  day 

Flings  now,  as  then,  its  brightness  on  our  way, 
Yet  are  the  poet's  visions  far  more  rare. 
I  pass  this  evening  o'er  the  wooded  height. 

And  see  no  fairy  palace  on  the  floods, 

Only  the  silver  Thames,  and  the  green  woods, 
And  the  red  evening  like  a  crown  of  light. 
They  tell  no  story  save  of  quiet  days, 

Of  lives  of  labour  or  of  opulent  ease. 

I  pass  at  twilight  through  the  whispering  trees. 
But  hear  no  legend  or  romantic  lays. 
Something  perhaps  is  gone ;  we  turn  our  gaze 
For  ever  back  to  earlier,  fresher  days. 
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PAIR  Florence,  resting  with  thy  crown  of  trees 

Beside  the  Amo,  under  Fiesole, 
City  alike  of  hopes  and  memories, 

Say,  what  have  future  years  in  store  for  thee  ? 
Reft  for  a  time  of  the  Italian  crown, 

But  loved  not  less ;  city  of  pictured  walls, 

'Tis  not  the  Roman  tale  thy  name  recalls 
Of  Csesar's  conquest,  or  of  Cato's  frown  ; 
But  Dante,  Giotto,  and  the  later  age 

Of  Tuscan  triumph.     Thou  art  rich  and  free  ; 
Yet  turn  we  gladlier  to  thine  early  page, 

As  passing  Brunelleschi's  dome  we  see 
The  knight  or  citizen,  the  poet  and  sage. 

Or  flash  of  armour  of  the  Medici. 
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'THEY  say  that  knowledge  fades;  the  last  year's 
leaves 

Are  swept  away,  the  gathered  sheaf  is  gone ; 

Why  keep  these  wasted  relics,  dull  and  wan, 
Systems  outworn,  and  creeds  no  man  believes  ? 
And  yet  the  earth  is  older,  which  upheaves 

Each  summer  a  fresh  harvest  from  her  breast, 

And  nothing  that  she  gives  us  is  the  best, 
Yet  patient  labour  everywhere  receives. 
So  passing  through  this  gallery  of  time. 

Rich  in  old  knowledge,  we  would  dig  and  sow, 

And  see,  as  on  the  earth,  a  harvest  grow. 
Which  else  had  not  been  ours.     The  winter's  rime 

Is  on  the  brow  of  Plato  ;  look  away, 

Fresh  systems  sparkle  to  eternal  day. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


FAUST  AND  MARGARET. 


A 


The  Prison, 

FAUST. 

LONG  unwonted  terror  fastens  on  me, 


The  whole  care  of  the  race  of  man  seems  mine ; 
Here  dwells  she,  here,  hemmed  by  these  gloomy  walls. 
Can  I  delay  to  go  ?  or  fear  to  see  her  ? 
On,  or  thy  tarrying  costs  the  child  her  life. 

{A  voice  sings  within. ) 

My  mother,  the  witch, 

Has  poisoned  my  cup ; 

My  father,  the  rogue, 

Has  eaten  me  up. 
My  sister  so  small  has  picked  up  each  bone, 
And  placed  them  upon  the  garden  stone, 
And  there  I  grew  a  wood-bird  gay, 

Fly  away,  fly  away  ! 

FAUST. 

She  knows  not  that  her  lover  hears  her  sing, 
Hears  the  straw  rustle,  and  the  fetters  ring. 

MARGARET. 

Woe,  woe  !  they  come  !  'tis  bitter  death  indeed. 
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FAUST. 

Hush,  hush  !  I  come  to  give  thee  Hberty. 

MARGARET. 

Art  thou  a  man  ?    Have  pity  on  my  need. 

FAUST. 

Thou  wilt  awake  the  gaolers  with  thy  cry. 

MARGARET. 

Who  hath  given  thee  the  right 

To  drag  me  forth  at  dead  of  night  ? 

Have  pity,  man,  and  spare  me  now ; 

Is  not  to-morrow  time  enow  ? 

And  I  am  still  so  young,  so  young,  and  soon  must  die ; 

Fair  was  I  too,  and  that  was  my  undoing  ; 

The  lover,  now  so  far,  was  then  so  nigh ; 

The  wreath  is  torn,  the  flowers  lie  in  ruin. 

Seize  me  not  so  furiously. 

Spare  me,  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ? 

Let  me  not  in  vain  implore, 

Ne'er  have  I  seen  thy  face  before. 

FAUST. 

Can  I  endure  this  misery? 

MARGARET. 

I  am  now  wholly  in  thy  power  ; 

Let  me  but  first  give  suck  to  my  child, 

I  fondled  it  through  the  midnight  hour. 
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But  they  took  it  from  me  to  drive  me  wild, 
And  now  they  say  I  have  murdered  it, 
And  I  shall  never  again  be  gay ; 
Listen  to  what  the  people  say, 
'Tis  like  the  end  of  a  fairy  tale ; 
Why  it  happens  to  me  is  past  my  wit. 

FAUST. 

Thy  lover  is  lying  at  thy  feet, 

To  open  the  prison  for  thee,  sweet. 

MARGARET. 

O  let  us  kneel  and  raise  to  Heaven  our  prayer. 

See,  underneath  the  threshold  there, 

Hell  is  seething,  forms  of  sin, 

With  fearful  wrath  and  hideous  din — 

FAUST. 

Gretchen !  Gretchen ! 

MARGARET. 

That  was  my  lover's  voice. 

{She  springs  up,  and  her  chains  fall  off.) 

Where  is  he  ?     I  have  heard  him  call. 
Nothing  shall  part  us,  I  am  free  ; 
On  his  bosom  will  I  fall, 
To  his  arms  I  flee. 
He  calls  me  Gretchen, 
My  own  name, 
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And  stands  upon  the  threshold  there, 
Amid  the  howlings  of  despair, 
The  forms  of  night  and  flame. 
Through  the  wild  scorn  of  fiends  of  hell 
Came  the  sweet  voice  I  loved  so  well. 

FAUST. 

'Tis  I. 

MARGARET. 

'Tis  thou.     O  say  it  but  again  ! 
'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  where  now  is  all  the  pain, 
The  prison,  or  the  fetters  ?  all  is  past. 
'Tis  thou,  thou  comest  me  to  save. 
And  I  am  saved  at  last. 
Again  I  see  the  happy  street. 
Where  thou  and  I  first  chanced  of  old  to  meet, 
And  the  garden,  fair  and  free. 
Where  I  and  Martha  waited  thee. 

FAUST. 

Come  with  me,  come  with  me. 

MARGARET. 

Nay,  linger  here, 
For  me  to  linger  with  thee  is  dear. 

FAUST. 

Hasten,  for  if  thou  hastest  not, 
Dear  is  the  penalty  for  both,  I  wot. 

MARGARET. 

What,  canst  thou  no  longer  kiss  ? 
Short  has  thine  absence  been,  my  love ; 
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Hast  thou  forgotten  how  to  kiss  ? 
What  is  it  in  thy  arms  I  miss  ? 
Once  a  whole  heaven  hung  above 
In  those  words  and  looks  of  thine, 
And  many  a  kiss  from  thee  was  mine. 
Kiss  me,  or  I  kiss  thee. 
Alas  !  thy  lips  are  cold  and  dumb. 
What  has  of  thy  love  become  ? 

FAUST. 

Come,  follow  me,  love,  and  be  bold, 
My  love  will  return  a  thousand-fold ; 
But  only  follow,  I  ask  but  this  from  thee. 

MARGARET. 

But  art  thou  he,  then  ?  art  thou  really  he  ? 

FAUST. 

'Tis  I  indeed,  come,  come. 

MARGARET. 

Thou  loosest  my  chain, 

And  takest  me  to  thy  breast  again : 

How  is  it  thou  shrinkest  not  from  me  ? 

Dost  thou  know  whom  thou  settest  at  liberty  ? 

FAUST. 

Come,  come,  soon  fades  this  night  so  dread 

MARGARET. 

My  mother  I  have  murdered ; 

I  have  drowned  my  child,  ah,  misery ! 
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Was  it  not  sent  to  me  and  thee  ? 

To  thee  as  well :  thou  here  ?  scarce  real  does  it  seem. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  it  is  no  dream, 

Thy  dear  hand,  ah !  it  is  wet, 

Blood  methinks  is  on  it  yet 

Put  up  thy  sword,  my  love,  I  pray, 

FAUST. 

Let  the  past  be  past,  I  say, 
You  are  killing  me. 

MARGARET. 

No,  you  must  wait  patiently ; 

I  will  tell  you  of  the  graves  ; 

They  must  be  to-morrow  your  first  care, 

For  my  mother  the  best  place  you  must  spare ; 

Lay  my  brother  next  to  her, 

Myself  a  little  from  his  side. 

Let  not  the  space  between  be  wide  \ 

And  my  babe  on  my  right  breast. 

Else  no  one  by  my  side  will  rest. 

Sweet  was  the  joy  of  old  to  cling  to  thee. 

But  that  will  come  no  more  to  me ; 

I  feel  as  though  I  needs  must  press  my  way 

To  thee,  but  thou  must  ever  drive  me  back. 

And  yet  thou  art  the  same,  and  look'st  so  kind, 

FAUST, 

Thou  feel'st  that  I  am  he ;  so  come. 
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MARGARET. 

But  where  ? 

FAUST. 

To  freedom. 

MARGARET. 

Shall  I  come  ?  is  the  grave  there  ? 
Death  lies  in  wait,  the  only  path  I  tread 
Is  from  the  prison  to  the  endless  bed, 
Not  a  step  further ;  thou  canst  go  away ; 
Would  I  could  follow  with  thee,  Henry. 

FAUST. 

Nay, 
Thou  canst,  thou  canst ;  'tis  but  to  wish  it  so. 
The  door  stands  open. 

MARGARET. 

Ah  !  I  cannot  go. 
I  have  nought  left  to  hope  for ;  what  avail 
To  fly,  where  I  have  watchers  on  my  trail  ? 
It  is  so  sad  to  beg  from  place  to  place. 
To  bear  a  conscience  sullied  with  disgrace ; 
It  is  so  sad  to  wander  in  despair 
In  a  strange  land,  and  they  would  seize  me  there. 

FAUST. 

But  I  shall  be  with  thee. 

MARGARET. 

Away,  away. 
Rescue  thy  ^vretched  child, — 
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Ofif,  follow  the  ridge, 

Up  by  the  brook, 

Crossing  the  bridge, 

On  to  the  wood, 

Then  to  the  left,  where  the  plank  stood, 

To  the  pond  on  the  hill ; 

Soon  will  it  rise,  it  is  struggling  still  ;— 

Save  it,  save  it. 

FAUST, 

Take  but  a  step  and  thou  art  free. 

MARGARET. 

Were  we  but  past  yon  hill  I  see  ; 

There  sits  my  mother  upon  a  stone. 

It  strikes  me  cold  with  dread  ; 

There  sits  my  mother  upon  a  stone. 

And  motions  with  her  head. 

But  nothing  can  wake  her,  her  sleep  is  so  sore, 

She  sleeps  so  long,  she  will  wake  no  more. 

She  slept  that  we  might  have  our  bliss  ; 

Those  were  times  of  happiness. 

FAUST. 

As  it  nought  avails  to  ask  or  pray, 
I  must  dare  to  carry  thee  away. 

MARGARET. 

Leave  me  !  no,  force  I  cannot  bear, 

Seize  me  not  like  a  murderer. 

I  did  all  to  please  thee  in  days  of  old. 
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FAUST. 

The  mom  grows  grey,  come,  love,  be  bold. 

MARGARET. 

The  morn,  yes,  the  morn  comes,  'tis  my  last  morn 

grows  grey ; 
It  shall  be  my  wedding-day. 
Tell  no  one  that  thou  hast  with  Gretchen  been, 
Alas  !  for  the  crown  of  ray  maidenhood, 
We  shall  again  by  each  other  be  seen, 
But  not  at  the  dance,  where  once  I  stood, 
A  roar  breaks  from  the  crowd,  the  square 
And  the  streets  are  full  as  they  can  bear ; 
I  hear  the  tolling  of  the  bell; 
The  rod  breaks  ;  how  they  bind  and  fasten  me  ; 
Now  I  am  tied  to  the  scaffold  well, 
And  now  to  every  neck  draws  near 
The  axe  I  have  alone  to  fear ; 
The  world  lies  silent  as  the  grave. 

FAUST. 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Off!  or  it  is  too  late  to  save, 
Useless  is  crying,  or  talk  forlorn, 
My  horses  are  shuddering  in  the  morn. 
The  day  is  dawning. 
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MARGARET, 

What  hideous  form  is  rising  there  ? 
Off,  off!  his  presence  I  cannot  bear. 
What  seeks  he  in  this  holy  place  ? 
He  seeks  me. 

FAUST. 

Thou  must  live. 

MARGARET. 

Judgment  of  God  !  to  thee  myself  I  give. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Come,  or  I  leave  you  both  in  disgrace. 

MARGARET. 

Thine  am  I,  Father ;  save  thou  me ! 

Ye  angels,  thou  celestial  panoply, 

Encamp  around  and  guard.  Henry,  I  fear  for  thee. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

She  is  condemned. 
{A  voice  from  above.)         Is  saved. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Off,  off,  with  me. 
{Vanishes  with  Faust.) 
{A  voice  from  within^     Henry,  Henry ! 


THE   COMBAT. 

{From  the  Frithiof  Saga  of  Tegner.) 


"VrOW  hearken  to  the  story, 

How  with  his  vassals  near, 
All  in  his  hall  of  glory, 

Sat  the  Jarl  Angantyr. 
He  gazed  with  glad  emotion 

Where  the  blue  waters  rolled, 
And  sunset  on  the  ocean 

Lay,  like  a  swan  of  gold. 

High  from  the  window  spying 

Old  Hahvar  kept  good  heed, 
With  like  attention  eyeing 

The  ocean  and  the  mead. 
One  draught  to  every  beaker, 

No  more,  the  old  man  gave, 
Then  reached,  no  idle  speaker, 

A  fresh  supply  to  crave. 

But  now  the  horn  he  throweth 

Into  the  hall  below ; 
"  A  ship  on  ocean  goeth 

Right  wearily  and  slow. 

R 
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The  men  with  toil  all  harried 
Come  slowly  to  the  land, 

By  two  strong  giants  carried^ 
Exhausted  up  the  strand." 


Out  o'er  the  bright  dominions 

The  Jarl  now  cast  his  eye, — 
"  I  see  Ellida's  pinions, 

And  Frithiof  sure  is  nigh. 
By  head  and  front  unshaken, 

The  child  of  Thorsten's  home. 
The  visage  ne'er  mistaken. 

Where'er  the  northmen  roam." 

Up  from  the  feast  of  gladness 

The  Viking  Atle  flew, 
With  eyes  of  gleaming  madness. 

And  beard  of  raven  hue. 
Cried  he,  "  How  make  we  trial 

If  Frithiof's  fame  be  leal, 
To  give  no  fight  denial. 

But  charm  the  foeman's  steel  ?" 

With  him  twelve  warriors  springing 
Rose  quickly  from  their  place. 

All  wildly  round  them  flinging 
Bright  sword  and  weighty  mace. 
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Ellida  rested  weary, 

And  Frithiof  cheered  his  men, 
When,  like  a  storm-cloud  dreary, 

They  thundered  down  the  glen. 

"  Small  work  were  now  to  fell  thee,'* 

Was  Atle's  haughty  cry ; 
"Yet  choose  thee  as  I  tell  thee. 

To  battle  or  to  fly. 
Yet  wilt  thou  craven  cry  me. 

Stout  warrior  though  thou  be, 
All  friendly  will  I  hie  me 

To  Angantyr  with  thee." 

"  Sore  toil  would  plead  denial," 

The  hero  calm  replied ; 
"  Yet  swords  shall  have  a  trial 

Ere  craven  shall  be  cried." 
And  lo  !  each  weapon  lightens 

In  sun-burnt  hand  of  might, 
And  Angurwadel  brightens 

With  runes  of  ruddy  light. 

Quick  thrust  and  charge  and  parry. 
The  death-strokes  fall  like  hail, 

The  bucklers  that  they  carry 
Are  shivered  to  the  mail : 
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They  battle  all  undaunted, 
Each  brave ;  but  not  in  vain 

Was  Frithiof's  weapon  vaunted, 
And  Atle's  snaps  in  twain. 


"  A  swordless  man  I  never 

Assailed,"  brave  Frithiof  cried ; 
"  Yet,  ere  our  fight  we  sever, 

Another  mode  be  tried." 
Like  floods  in  autumn  weather 

Each  on  the  other  flew, 
And  breast  to  breast  together 

Untired  the  fight  renew. 

With  wild  impetuous  motion, 

Like  bears  upon  the  snow, 
Or  eagles  o'er  the  ocean, 

When  the  wild  north-winds  blow. 
The  solid  rocks  had  started 

And  tottered  from  their  place, 
Or  the  thick  oak-trees  parted, 

So  mighty  was  the  pace. 

Sweat  from  their  brows  is  flowing, 
Each  breast  grows  dull  and  cold, 

The  twigs  and  pebbles  going, 
Right  wondrous  to  behold. 
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Eager  their  warriors  tarried 

The  issue  on  the  strand, 
Great  praise  that  battle  carried, 

Through  all  the  northern  land. 

Frithiof  at  last  has  breasted 

His  foeman  to  the  ground, 
His  knee  upon  him  rested, 

And  spoke  with  scornful  sound : 
"  Had  I  my  falchion  to  thee, 

O  Berserk  !  in  my  hand, 
I  would  have  thrust  it  through  thee, 

And  pinned  thee  to  the  sand." 

'*  Let  not  that  care  perplex  thee," 

Was  Atle's  haughty  word, 
"  Nor  want  of  weapon  vex  thee, — 

Go,  hither  fetch  thy  sword. 
For  I,  like  any  other, 

Must  once  Walhalla  see ; 
The  path  I  tread,  my  brother, 

To-morrow  is  for  thee." 

Frithiof  without  delaying 

The  game  now  finish  will : 
He  raised  his  sword  for  slaying ; 

But  Atle's  lay  right  still. 
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The  hero  felt  compassion ; 

He  stopped  his  falling  brand, 
And  checked  his  burst  of  passion, 

And  took  his  foeman's  hand. 


IN   THE    WINTER. 

( From  the  Same. ) 


TZING  Ring  and  his  consort  ride  out  for  cheer, 
Ice  is  the  ocean  and  mirror  clear. 

"  Beware  of  the  ice,"  the  stranger  cried, 
"  It  breaks,  and  beneath  is  the  chilly  tide." 

"  A  heavier  draught  can  a  monarch  stand, 
Who  fears  the  ice  may  travel  on  land." 

Dark  glanced  the  stranger,  with  angry  heat, 
Quick  in  his  skates  he  bound  his  feet. 

Pawing  and  champing  the  ice-horse  stood, 
He  snorted  fire  in  joyous  mood. 

"  Strike  out,"  said  the  king,  "  my  noble  steed. 
Let  us  see  if  thou  art  of  Sleipner's  breed." 

Off  like  a  storm  o'er  the  sea  he  hies, 

The  old  King  heeds  not  his  consort's  cries. 

The  steel-shod  warrior  never  is  still, 
He  passes  the  sledge  whene'er  he  will : 

Figures  he  cut  where'er  he  came, 
Runes  of  beauty  and  Ingeborg's  name. 
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So  hastened  they  over  the  glassy  way, 
But  treacherous  Ran  beneath  them  lay  : 

A  hole  in  her  silver  roof  dug  she, 
The  ice-sledge  floated  in  open  sea  ; 

Fair  Ingeborg's  cheek  grew  ashy  pale, 
Up  came  the  guest  like  a  whirling  gale ; 

Firmly  his  skates  in  the  ice  he  placed, 
The  mane  of  the  horse  he  grasped  in  haste ; 

A  single  heave  of  his  good  right  hand, 
And  horse  and  sledge  on  the  firm  ice  stand. 

"  A  noble  stroke,"  was  the  king's  reply, 
"Frithiof  the  mighty  was  surely  nigh." 

Back  they  go  where  the  home-fire  burns, 
The  stranger  tarries  till  spring  returns. 


FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF  HEINE. 


'PHE  sky  is  wild  and  stormy, 

The  snow  falls  chill  and  white  ; 
I  sit  alone  at  the  window, 
And  look  out  into  the  night. 

A  lonely  light  is  glimmering. 
And  wandering  to  and  fro  : 

'Tis  a  woman  walks  with  a  lantern 
So  late  in  the  street  below. 

She  goes,  methinks,  on  an  errand, 

Butter  and  meal  to  buy ; 
She  will  bake  a  cake  this  evening, 

For  her  daughter  presently, 

Who  sits  at  home  by  the  fireside 
At  rest  in  the  easy  chair. 

With  golden  curls  that  cluster 
Over  her  face  so  fair. 


FROM   THE   SAME. 


T   KNOW  not  why  this  evening 
So  sad  my  thoughts  I  find ; 
A  legend  of  ancient  story 
Runs  ever  in  my  mind. 

The  twih'ght  is  cool  and  quiet, 
And  quietly  flows  the  Rhine, 

The  crimson  flush  of  sunset 
Lights  up  the  mountain  line. 

The  fairest  of  earthly  daughters 
Is  seated  before  me  there ; 

Her  golden  jewels  sparkle, 
She  combs  her  golden  hair  : 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it, 
And  sings  a  wondrous  song, 

A  song  of  magic  power. 

With  melody  strange  and  strong. 

The  boatman  floating  beneath  her 
Is  seized  with  a  longing  love  ; 

He  heeds  not  the  yawning  chasm, 
He  looks  to  the  sky  above. 
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I  trow  the  waves  will  swallow 

At  last  both  boat  and  man, 
And  that  is  the  end  of  the  singing, 

The  Lorely  began. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


TT  drives  thee  forth  from  seas  to  seas, 

And  yet  thou  knowest  not  why, 
One  name  is  whispered  in  the  breeze, 
Thou  lookest,  and  none  is  nigh. 

The  love  deserted  and  betrayed 
Still  softly  calls  thee  home  : 

O  come  to  me,  my  love  has  slayed 
My  happiness,  O  come. 

But  on  and  on  without  a  stay, 

It  boots  not  to  remain, 
What  thou  hast  loved  so  tenderly, 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  see  again. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


jV/TY  love  we  sat  together 

Alone  in  a  fragile  boat, 
The  night  and  the  summer  weather 
Were  all  that  we  saw  afloat. 

The  islands  like  sprites  of  fairy- 
Asleep  in  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  music  sounded  airy, 

From  wreaths  of  fog-mist  grey. 

The  mist  now  sunk,  now  lifted, 

Softly  the  music  died, 
But  we  together  drifted 

Over  the  boundless  tide. 


FROM   THE  ELEGY  ON  ROSE 
DUPERRIER. 


OHE  came  of  the  earth,  where  the  fairest  and  best 

Have  the  fate  most  severe, 
And  your  rose  has  only  survived,  like  the  rest, 

A  morning-time  here. 

The  mandate  of  death  is  so  cruel  and  fierce 

That  nothing  can  stay ; 
He  is  deaf  to  entreaties,  and  silent  to  prayers, 

He  sweeps  all  away. 

To  the  hinds  whom  the  meanest  of  cottages  cover, 

His  message  he  brings ; 
And  the  sentinel  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre 

Defends  not  our  Kings. 


FROM   THE   GREEK  OF  E VENUS. 


"pUT  Art,  I  tell  you,  lasting  long,  dear  friend, 
Becomes  in  truth  but  Nature  at  the  end. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE   SPARTANS 
AT   THERMOPYL^. 


O,  traveller,  and  in  Lacedaemon  tell 
That  we  lie  here,  keeping  their  orders  well. 


EPITAPH  ON  ARCHEDICE. 
Thucyd.  vi.  59. 


'pHIS  little  mound  of  dust  you  see 

Covers  what  was  Archedice, 
Daughter  of  Hippias,  who  was  great 
In  his  line  in  the  Hellenic  state ; 
Her  father  Hippias,  and  her  sons 
And  brothers,  all  had  sat  on  thrones, 
A  king  her  husband  :  thus  allied 
She  lacked  but  one  thing,  it  was  pride. 


TO  LOLLIUS. 

Horace,  Odes^  iv.  9, 


A  H,  do  not  believe  that  the  verses  will  perish, 

Which  I,  born  by  Aufidus,  far-sounding  wave, 
By  arts  which  none  else  could  discover  or  cherish, 
The  Poet  of  the  lyre,  to  Italy  gave. 

Though  Homer  be  first  on  the  summit  of  glory, 
Yet  Pindar  is  there  in  the  palace  of  fame, 

Alcseus  the  brave  and  the  Cean  in  story 
Still  live,  and  the  graver  Stesichorus'  name. 

Nor  yet  has  the  rust  of  oblivion  encrusted 

The  verse  where  Anacreon's  fancy  was  shown ; 

And  passion  still  breathes  in  the  music  entrusted 
With  all  the  wild  feeling  that  Sappho  had  known. 

Not  Helen  alone  the  gay  locks  of  a  lover 

Have  moved,  but  still  others  have  sped  the  same 
way, 

And  gazed  with  delight  at  the  spangles  that  cover 
The  robes  of  a  king  and  his  retinue  gay. 
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Nor  was  Teucer  the  first,  who  the  arrows  directed 
From  the  bow  of  famed  Crete ;  nor  once  Ih'um  fell : 

Nor  Idomeneus  only  in  battle  effected, 
Or  Sthenelus,  exploits  for  muses  to  tell. 

And  brave  too  were  Hector,  Deiphobus  ever, 
Yet  they  not  the  first  who  stood  up  in  their  glow, 

And  bore  the  wild  brunt  of  the  battle's  endeavour, 
Their  wives  and  their  children  to  shield  from  the  foe_ 

Before  Agamemnon  were  heroes  in  number 

Full  great ;  but  all  perished  unwept  and  unknown  ; 

And  night  folds  them  up  in  her  garment  of  slumber, 
Because  by  no  bard  were  their  deeds  made  his  own. 

For  small  is  the  difference  'twixt  virtue  neglected, 
And  indolence  buried  ;  it  ne'er  shall  be  mine 

To  let  Lollius  pass  in  a  silence  suspected, 
Or  all  his  great  deeds  in  obscurity  pine. 

Nor  shall  the  dull  hate  of  forgetfulness  ravish 
Your  fame  undefended  ;  for  yours  is  a  mind 

Which  prosperity  never  could  render  too  lavish, 
And  adversity  only  has  rendered  more  kind. 

Avenger  impartial  of  fraud  and  extortion. 

The  gold  that  draws  all  things  had  no  charms  for  you  : 

Nor  has  office  for  one  year  alone  been  your  portion, 
But  whenever  the  judge,  as  a  good  man  and  true, 

s 
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Who  honour  with  policy  never  confounded, 

Rejectedwith  scorn  bribes  though  placed  in  his  sight ; 

And  charged  undismayed  at  the  foes  who  surrounded, 
And  carried  his  arms  as  a  victor  from  fight. 

Not  rightly  the  title  of  happy  is  given 

To  the  lord  of  wide  lands  :  he  has  far  better  claim 
Who  has  learnt  to  use  wisely  the  great  gifts  of  heaven, 

If  happiness  be  not  a  dream  and  a  name. 

Who  ne'er  felt  the  evils  of  poverty  moved  him, 
Whose  object  of  fear  was  not  death  but  disgrace ; 

No  coward  is  he  for  the  friends  who  have  loved  him. 
Or  the  cause  of  his  country,  to  die  in  his  place. 


TO  PVRRHA. 

Horace,  Odes,  \.  v. 


TlfHAT  slender  youth  on  beds  of  roses, 
Drenched  with  many  a  perfume  sweet, 
Courts  Pyrrha  in  a  pleasant  cave  ? 
Wliile  she  her  yellow  hair  disposes 

With  all  the  neatness  that  is  meet. 
How  oft  the  gods  who  will  not  save. 
And  change  of  faith,  will  he  lament, 
And  wonder  at  the  blackening  wave, 

Who  now  enjoys  your  free  consent. 
And  loves  you,  thinks  you  best  of  all ; 
Hopes  you  will  true  and  kind  remain. 
Unconscious  of  the  faithless  breeze ; 

Unhappy  in  whose  way  you  fall 
Untried  ;  behold,  in  Neptune's  fane, 
My  garments,  dripping  from  the  seas. 
Suspended  on  the  sacred  wall. 


TURNUS  AND   ALECTO. 

Virgil,  u^neid,  vii.  435. 


"DUT  with  a  smile  of  scorn  the  youth  rephed  : 
"I  know  the  fleet  has  come  to  Tiber's  side ; 
Raise  no  such  fears ;  nor  has  the  imperial  queen 
Of  heaven  forgetful  of  her  votary  been. 
But  thee  dull  age,  that  truth  no  longer  bears, 
O  mother,  troubles  with  fantastic  cares, 
And  'mid  the  glitter  of  the  arms  of  kings, 
False  fear,  false  trouble,  to  her  prophet  brings. 
Thy  office  is  to  guard  the  sacred  shrine. 
To  have  in  care  the  images  divine ; 
But  peace  and  war  are  work  for  manly  hands, 
And  they  shall  keep  it  while  our  kingdom  stands." 

At  words  like  these  Alecto  flamed  with  ire  ; 
But  the  youth  quailed  before  the  fury's  fire. 
A  sudden  trembling  seized  him  as  he  spoke. 
His  eyes  grew  dim ;  for  such  a  hissing  broke 
From  serpents  round  her  head,  and  such  a  face 
Suddenly  opened  in  the  prophet's  place. 
Rolling  her  fiery  eyes,  while  he  delayed, 
And  would  have  spoke,  but  left  the  words  unsaid, 
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She  spurned  him,  from  her  hair  two  snakes  untied, 
Sounded  her  scourge,  and  with  wild  voice  repUed  : 

*'  Lo  !  I,  whom  age  that  truth  no  longer  bears 
In  temple's  troubles  with  fantastic  cares, 
And  'mid  the  glitter  of  the  arms  of  kings. 
False  fear,  false  trouble,  to  the  prophet  brings,— 
Look  now  !  from  my  dire  sisters'  home  I  stand, 
And  war  and  death  I  carry  in  my  hand." 
She  spoke,  and  at  the  youth  her  torch  she  threw ; 
With  gleam  and  smoke  the  fiery  weapon  flew, 
And  struck  his  breast.     Vast  terror  breaks  his  sleep. 
And  floods  of  sweat  his  limbs  and  body  steep. 
"  To  arms  !"  he  wildly  cries ;  for  arms  he  calls 
Through  the  dark  chamber  and  the  palace  halls. 


ORPHEUS  AND  EUR  YD  ICE. 

Virgil,  Georgics,  iv.  485. 


A  ND  now  returning  he  had  'scaped  all  hazards, 

And  his  regained  Eurydice  had  come 
Safe  to  the  upper  air,  following  behind ; 
Such  was  the  law  Proserpina  had  given. 
When  sudden  folly  seized  the  careless  lover, — 
But  worthy  pardon,  could  the  shades  forgive. 
He  stood,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  light 
Looked  back  on  his  Eurydice,  forgetful, 
And  overcome  with  longing.     All  his  labour 
Was  there  at  one  stroke  ruined,  and  the  compact 
Of  the  inexorable  tyrant  broken. 
And  thrice  it  thundered  o'er  the  Avernian  lakes. 
Then  she  :  "  Who  thus  has  ruined  your  poor  friend, 
And  you,  my  Orpheus  ?     V/hy  this  deed  so  foolish  ? 
Again  the  cruel  Fates  recall  their  gift. 
And  sleep  is  closing  up  my  swimming  eyes. 
And  now  indeed  farewell !     I  go,  surrounded 
With  a  great  darkness,  stretching  out  to  you. 
Though  yours  no  longer,  these  two  feeble  hands." 
She  spoke ;  and  on  a  sudden  from  his  eyes, 
Like  smoke  into  the  air  melted,  and  fled 
Another  way ;  nor  did  he  see  her  after, 
Though  vainly  grasping  at  her  shade,  and  wishing 
Much  to  discourse ;  nor  did  the  infernal  jailor 
Again  allow  him  to  repass  the  stream. 


HYMN  OF  S.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 


'T^HEE  I  adore,  the  Truth  concealed, 

That  veiled  beneath  these  symbols  lies. 
To  Thee  my  heart  its  all  must  yield. 
For  viewing  Thee  it  wholly  dies. 

Sight,  taste,  and  touch  are  lost  indeed, 
The  ear  alone  thy  presence  knew ; 

The  words  of  Jesus  are  my  creed, 

Nought  than  the  Word  of  Truth  more  true. 

The  Godhead  on  the  Cross  was  hid ; 

This  veils  as  well  the  earthly  frame  ; 
Yet,  like  the  dying  thief,  I  bid 

My  fears  take  refuge  in  His  name. 

No  wounds,  with  Thomas,  I  perceive. 

And  yet  I  own  my  God  above ; 
Make  me  for  aye  in  Thee  believe. 

In  Thee  to  hope,  and  Thee  to  love. 

Memorial  of  our  dying  Lord, 

True  Bread  that  givest  life  divine; 

O  to  my  soul  thy  life  afford. 
And  be  thy  savour  ever  mine  ! 
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Jesu  !  who  gav'st  Thy  blood  for  men, 
Wash  in  Thy  blood  my  sins  away ; 
One  drop  can  cleanse  from  every  stain, 
And  save  the  universe  to-day. 

Jesu  !  whom  now  I  see  concealed. 
One  day  to  me  the  blessing  give. 
To  see  Thy  face  at  last  revealed. 
And  happy  in  Thy  presence  live. 
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of  S.  Paul's  Epistles ;  with  Notes  and  Metaiegomena,  8vo., 
with  Map,  Second  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  cloth,  9s. 

S.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 

Philippians. 

A  Practical  and  Excgetical  Commentarj\     Edited  by  the  late 

Rev.  Heney  Newland.     8vo.  cloth,  78.  6d. 

The  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

By  Veneeable  Beda,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Maeshaxl, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.     180  pp.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  BISTORT,  ^c.  B 

A  History  of  the  Church, 

From  the  Edict  of  Milan,  a.d.  313,  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451.  By  William  Beight,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

The  Age  of  the  Martyrs ; 

Or,  The  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Work  of  the  Church 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  late  JoHir 
David  Jenkins,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford ; 
Canon  of  Pieter  Maritzburg.    Cr.  8vo.,  cl.,  reduced  to  Ss.  6d. 

The  Councils  of  the  Church, 

From   the  Council  of  Jerusalem,   a.d.  51,  to  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,   A.D.  381 ;   chiefly  as  to  their   Constitution, 
but  also  as  to  their  Objects  and  History.     By  E.  B.  PUSEY 
D.D.    Sto.,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First 

Three  Centuries, 

From  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year  313.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Bueton.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo..  cloth,  123. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

From  the  First  Century  to  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  S,  Baetlett.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  English  Church, 

From  its  Foundation  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  [Mary.  By  MaeY 
Chaelottb  Staplet.  Fourth  E<lition,  revised,  with  a  Re- 
commendatory Notice  by  Dean  Hook.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  58. 

Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation. 
A  New  Translation  by  the  Rev.  L.  Gidlet,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of 
St.  Nicholas',  Salisbury.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  63. 

St.  Paul  in  Britain ; 
Or,  The  Origin  of  British  as  opposed  to  Papal  Cliristianity. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Mobgan.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8yo., 
eloih,  2  s.  6d. 


TEE  FEATJER-BOOK. 


The  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  Compared 

With  the  Successive  Revisions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Together  with  a  Concordance  and  Index  to  the  Rubrics  in  the 
several  Editions.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  12s. 

An  Introduction 
TO  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   SUCCESSIVE   REVISIONS 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     By  James  Paekee,  Hon. 
M.A.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.,  532,  cloth,  12s. 

The  Principles  of  Divine  Service ; 

Or,  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Time  Manner  of  Understand- 
ing and  Using  the  Order  for  Moroing  and  Evening  Prayer, 
and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
English  Church.  By  the  late  Ven.  Philip  Feeeman,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.,  cloth,  I63. 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

And  other  Authorized  Books,  from  the  Reformation;  with  an 
Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  fi-om  1640 
to  1660.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbtjby,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Index.     8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

Addresses  to  the  Candidates  for  Ordination  on  the 

Questions  in  the  Ordination  Service. 
By  the  late  Samttel  Wilbeefoece,  Loed  Bishop  op  Win- 
CHESTEE.     Fifth  Thousand,     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Extracted  from  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  anterior  to  the  Division  of  the  East  and  West.  With 
an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Dean  o?  St.  Paul's.  2  vols., 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  Prayer-Book  Calendar. 
THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE  PRAYER-BOOK  ILLUS- 
TRATED. (Comprising  the  first  portion  of  the  "Calendar 
of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  additional  Illustrations,  an 
Appendix  on  Emblems,  &c.)  With  Two  Hundred  Engravings 
from  Medieval  Works  of  Art.  Sixth  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s. 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 
The  First  Prayer-Book 

As  issued  by  the  Authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Second 
Year  of  King  Edward  VI.  1549.     24mo.,  limp  cloth,  price  Is. 

Also, 

The  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 

Issued  1552.    24mo.,  limp  cloth,  price  Is. 


DOCTRINAL  THEOLOGY. 


On  Eucharistical  Adoration. 

With  Considerations  suggested  by  a  Pastoral  Letter  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.     24mo.,  sewed,  2s. 

Advice  on  Hearing  Confession, 

From  "Writings  of  Saints.  Condensed,  abridtjed,  and  adapted 
from  the  Abb^  Gaume'S  Manual.  With  Peeface,  embody, 
ing  English  Authoiities  on  Confession,  by  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

TLe  Administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  the  Body  of  Chkist.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1868. 
By  the  llight  Rev.  the  LoED  Bishop  of  Salisbuey.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Bvo.,  7s.  6d. 


S.  Ailianasias  on  the 
Inoai'iiatiOM,  4S:e. 

S.  Patris  Nostri  S.  Athanasii  Arehi- 
episcopi  Alexandriae  de  Incarna- 
tione  Verbi,  ej  usque  Corporal!  ad 
no8  Adventu.  With  an  English 
Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rxdg- 
•WAY,  B.U.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

De  Fide  et  Symbolo  : 

Documenta  quaedam  nee  non  Ali- 
quorum  SS.  Patrum  Tractatus. 
Edidit  Carolus  A.  Heurtley, 
S.T.P.,  Dom.  MargaretsB  Prae- 
lector,  et  jEdis  Christi  Canonicus. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Tbe  Canons  of  the  Cliarcli. 

The  Definitions  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
and  Canons  of  Discipline  of  the 
First  Four  General  Councils  of  the 
Universal  Church.  In  Greek  and 
English.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

Tlie  English  Canons. 

The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Eoole- 
eiastical  of  the  Church  of  England, 
referred  to  their  Original  Sources, 
and  Illustrated  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Wal- 
coTT,  13. D.,  F.S.A.,  rraeccntor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Car  Dens  Homo, 

Or  Why  God  was  made  Man;  by 
St,  Anselm.     Latin  and  English. 

The  Athanasinn  Creed. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
deed,  by  the  Ucv.Daniee  Water- 
land,  D.D.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  58. 


S.  Anrellns  Angnstinns, 

Episcopus  Hipponensis, 

De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  de  Fide 
Rerum  qua;  non  videntur,  de  Uti- 
litate  Credendi.  In  Usum  Junio- 
rum.  Edidit  C.  Marriott,  S.T.B., 
olim  Coll.  Oriel.  Socius.  A  New 
Edition,  Fcap.  Bvo.,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

St.  Cyril,  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Three  Epistles  (ad  Nestorinm, 
ii.,  iii.,  et  ad  Joan  Antioch).  A  Re- 
vised Text,  with  an  old  Latin  Ver- 
sion and  an  English  Translation. 
Edited  by  the  late  P.  E.  Pusey, 
M.A.    8vo.,  in  wrapper,  3s. 

Tiucentins  X.irinensis. 

For  the  Antiquity  and  Universality 
of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the 
Profane  Noi-elties  of  all  Heretics. 
Latin  and  English.  New  Edition, 
Fcap.  8vo. 
The  Pastoral  Rnle  of 
S.  Gregory. 

Sancti  Greporii  Papae  Regulae  Pae- 
toralis  Liber,  ad  Johanne.m,  Epis- 
copum  Ciritatis  Ravennae.  With 
an  English  Translation.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Beamley,  M.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Booh  of  Katrainn 

The  Priest  and  Monk  of  Corbey 
commonly  called  Bertram,  on 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord. 
(Latin  and  English.)  To  which 
is  added  An  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Saxon  Homily  of  JElfric. 
Fcap.  Svo-  [/«  the  Press. 
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%\\t  gibriirg  of  the  Jfathi^rs 

OF  THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  ANTERIOR  TO  TEE  DIYISIOH 

OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Edited  ly  the  late  Eev.  JS.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

St,  Ambrose.     Letters.    9s. 

St.  Athanasius  against  the  Ariaas.    1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

Historical  Tracts  1  i^    ^j 

Festal  Epistles    /  ^^'-  ^^- 

Later  Treatises.     5s. 

St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  with  Notes,  6s. 
Sermons   on   the    New   Testament. 

2  vols.,  15s. 

Homilies  on  the  Psalms.  6  vols.,  £2  2s. 


on  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 

St.  John.    2  vols.,  15s. 
Practical  Treatises.    6s. 


St.  Chrysostom's   Homilies    on   the    Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.    3  vols.,  £1  is. 

-  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 


2  vols.,  14s. 


Homilies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles.    2  vols.,  12s. 

to  the  People  of  Antioch.     7s.  6d. 

Homilies  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in 


eluding    the    Homilies    on    the    Eioistle    to '  the 
Hebrews.     7  vols.,  £2  12s.  6d. 

St.  Cyprian's    Treatises    and    Epistles,    with     the 
Treatises  of  St.  Pacian.     10s. 

St.  Cyril  (Bishop  of  .Jerusalem),  Catechetical  Lectures 
on  the  Creed  and  Sacraments.    7s. 

St.  Cyril  (Archhisliop  of  Alexandria),  Commentary  upoa 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Vol.  I.    8s. 

The  Five  Books  against  Nestorius,  together  with 
the  Scholia  on  the  Incarnation.     6s. 

St.  Ephrem's   Rhythms   on   the   Nativity,    and  on 
Faith.     8s.  6d. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

4  vols.,  £1  lis.  6d. 
St.  Irenaeus,  the  Works  of.     8s. 
St.  Justin  the  Martyr.     "Works  now  extant.     6s. 
Tertullian's  Apologetical  and  Practical  Treatises.  9s. 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  DIVINES. 


W^txvls  uf  i\t  fiinnhnv^  Jlngli^  |)wi«^t 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  THEOLOGY. 
Andrewes'  (Bp.)  Complete  Works,    h  vols.,  8vo.,  £3  7s. 

The  Sermons.     (Separate.)     5  vols.,  £1  15s. 

Beveridge's  (Bp.)  Complete  "Works.   12  vols.,  8vo.,  £i  43. 

The  English  Theological  Works.     10  vols-,  £3  10s. 

Bramhall's  (Abp.)  "Works,  with  Life  and  Letters,  &c. 

5  vols.,  8vo.,  £i  15s. 

Bull's  (Bp.)  Harmony  on  Justification.   2  vols.,  8vo.,  lOs. 

Defence  of  tlie  Nicene  Creed.    2  vols.,  lOs. 

Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church.    5s. 

Cosin's  (Bp.)  Works  Complete.    5  vols.,  Svo.,  £l  los. 
Crakanthorp's  Defensio  Ecclesiae  AnglicansB.  Svc,  7s. 
Frank's  Sermons.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  lOs. 
Forbes'  Considerationes  Modestse.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  12s. 
Gunning's  Paschal,  or  Lent  Fast.    8vo.,  6s. 
Hammond's  Practical  Catechism.    Svo.,  5s. 

Miscellaneous  Theological  Works.    5s. 

Thirty-one  Sermons.    2  Parts.    lOs. 

Hickes's  Two  Treatises  on  the  Christian  Priesthood. 

3  vols.,  8vo.,  15s. 

Johnson's  (John)  Theological  Works.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  los. 

English  Canons.    2  vols.,  I2s. 

Laud's  (Abp.)  Complete  Works.    7  vols.,  (9  Parts,)  8vo., 

£2  17s. 

L'Estrange's  AUiance  of  Divine  Ofices.    8vo.,  6s. 
Marshall's  Penitential  Discipline.    Svo..  4s. 
Nicholson's  (Bp.)  Exposition  of  the  Catechism.    (This 

volume  cannot  be  sold  separate  from  the  complete  set.; 

Overall's  (Bp.)  Convocation-book  of  1606.    Svo.,  5s. 
Pearson's   (Bp.)  Vindicise    Epistolarum    S.  Ignatii. 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  10s. 

Thorndike's  (Herbert)  Theological^Works  Complete 

6  vols.,  (10  Parts,)  6vo.,  £2  10s. 

Wilson's  (Bp.)  Works  Complete.   With  Life,  by  Rev. 

J.  Keble.     7  vols.,  (8  Parts,)  8vo.,  £3  3s. 

The  81  Vols,  in  88,  for  £15  15s.  net. 
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10  PARISH  WORK. 

The  CatecMst's  Manual; 

By  Edw.  M.  Holmes,  Rector  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Bicester.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  late  Samuel  Wilbeefoece,  Loed 
Bishop  of  Winchestee.  6th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.,  limp  cl.,  5s. 

The  Confirmation  Class-book: 

Notes  for  Lessons,  with  Appendix,  containing  Questions  and 
Summaries  for  the  Use  of  the  Candidates.  By  Edwaed 
M.  Holmes,  LL.B.,  Author  of  the  "  Catechist's  Manual." 
Fcap.  8vo.,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Questions,  separate,  4  sets,  in  wrapper.  Is. 

The  Summaeies,  separate,  4  sets,  in  wrapper.  Is. 

Catechetical  Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Illustrating  the  Prayer-book,  from  its  Title-page  to  the  end  of 
the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  Designed  to  aid  the 
Clergy  in  Public  Catechising.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Feancis 
Hesset,  Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington.  Fcap.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s. 

The  Church's  Work  in  our  Large  Towns. 

By  Geoege  Huntington,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Tenby,  and  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
Carres.  Second  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  Svo.,  cl.  3s.  6d. 

Notes  of  Seven  Years'  Work  in  a  Country  Parish. 

By  R.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  SMrum,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  4s. 

A  Manual  of  Pastoral  Visitation, 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Clergj'  in  their  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  and  Afflicted.  By  A  Paeish  Peiest.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  Crown  Svo.,  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  roan,  4s. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Aeden,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Winterborne-Came,  and 
Author  of  "Breviates  from  Holy  Scripture,"  &c.  Fcap. 
Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Questions  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels, 

Throughout  the  Year.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Claughton, 
Vicar  of  Kidderminster.  For  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Sunday 
Schools.     Fifth  Edition,  18mo.,  cl.    In  two  Parts,  each  2s.  6d. 

Pleas  for  the  Faith. 

Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Missionaries  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Somekville  Lach  Szyema,  M.A. 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.    Fcap.  Svo.,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 


DEVOTIONAL  WORKS.  11 

DAILY   STEPS   TOWARDS   HEAVEN  ; 

Or,  Peactical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Histoey,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  our  Lord  Jbsuh  Christ,  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Fortieth  Thousand.  32mo.,  roan, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  morocco,  58. 

LARGE-TYPE  EDITION.     Crown  8vo.,  antique,  5s. 

THE  hours: 

Being  Prayers  for  the  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Hours ;  with 
a  Preface  and  Heads  of  Devotion  for  the  Day.  By  the 
Author  of  "Daily  Steps  Towards  Heaven."  Seventh  Edition. 
32mo.,  Is. 

ANNUS    DOMINI. 

A  Prayer  for  each  Day  of  the  Year,  founded  on  a  Text  of  Holy 
Scripture  (addressed  to  the  Second  Person  in  the  B'essed 
Trinity,  and  intended  only  to  be  used  as  supplementary  to 
other  devotions).  By  Cheistiin'A  G.  Kossetti.  32mo., 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  FORTY  DAYS 
OF  LENT. 
With   a  Prefatory  Notice  by  the  Aechbishop   of   Dublin, 
18mo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PRIVATE  PRAYERS  FOR  A  WEEK. 
Compiled  hy  William  Bbight,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    96  pp.  Fcap.  8vo.,  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

OF   THE   IMITATION   OF   CHRIST. 
Four  Books.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis.     Small  4to.,  printed  oa 
thick  toned  paper,  with  red  border-lines,  mediaeval  title-pages, 
ornamental  initials,  &c.     Cloth,  12s. 

PRAYERS  FOR  MARRIED  PERSONS. 

From  Various  Sources,  chiefly  from  the  Ancient  Liturgies.  Se- 
lected and  Edited  by  Chaeles  Waed,  M.A.,  Hector  of 
Maulden.      Second  Edition,  Revised.     24mo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FOR   THE    LORD'S    SUPPER. 
Detotions   befoee  and  aftee  Holy  Communion.     With 
Preface  by  J.  Keble.     Sixth  Edition.     32mo.,  cloth,  2s. 
With  the  Office,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Officium  Euchabisticum.     By  Edwaed  Lake,  D.D.    New 

Edition.     32mo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
A  Sho6t  and  Plain  Insteuction  foe  the  betteb  Undee- 

STANDING    OF    THE    LoED'S    SuPPEE.      By    BiSHOP    WiLSOK. 

32mo.,  2s.,  8d.,  and  6d.;  24!mo.,  Is. 


12  OXFORD  EDITIONS  OF  DEVOTIONAL  WORKS. 

©xtortr  €tiitions  of  ©ebotional  SHorfeis* 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cMefly  printed  in  Red  and  BlacTc,  on  Toned  Faper, 


Andrewes'  DeTOtlons. 

DEVOTIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  arranged  anew.    Cloth,  5s. 

Tlie  Imitation  of  Clirlst. 

FOUR  BOOKS.  By  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  a  new  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Cloth,  48. 

Pocket  Edition.  32010.,  cloth,  Is. ; 
bound,  le.  6d. 

liand's  DeTotlons. 

THE  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS  of 
Dr.  William  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Martyr.  An- 
tique cloth,  5s. 

Spincbes'   Devotions. 

TRUE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
MAN'S  COMPANION  IN  THE 
CLOSET.  By  Nathaniel 
Spinckes.  Floriated  borders, 
antique  cloth,  4s. 

Sntton'M  Meditations. 

GODLY  MEDITATIONS  UPON 
THE  MOST  HOLY  SACRA- 
MENT OF  THE  LORD'S  SUP- 
PER. By  Christopher  Sutton, 
D.D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westmin- 
ster. A  new  Edition.  Antique 
cloth,  58. 

Taylor's  tiolden  Orove. 

THE  GOLDENGROVE :  A  Choice 
Manual,  containing  what  is  to 
be  Believed,  Practised,  and  De- 
elred  or  Prayed  for.  By  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Antique  cloth, 
28.  6d. 


Taylor's  Holy  Iiivingr. 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES 
OF  HOLY  LIVING.  By  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Ant.  cloth,  4s, 

Pocket  Edition.  32mo.,  cloth,  Is.; 
bound,  Is.  6d. 

Taylor's  Holy  Dying:. 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES 
OF  HOLY  DYING.  By  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Ant.  cloth,  48. 

Pocket  Edition.  32mo. ,  cloth,  Is. ; 
bound.  Is.  6d. 

Ancient  Collects. 

ANCIENT  COLLECTS  AND 
OTHER  PRAYERS,  Selected 
for  Devotional  Use  from  va- 
rious Rituals,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Collects  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  By  William  Bright, 
D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  Antique 
cloth,  5s. 

DeTont  Communicant. 

THE  DEVOUT  COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified  in  his  Be- 
haviour before,  at,  and  after  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  Practically  suited  to  all  the 
Parts  of  that  Solemn  Ordinance. 
7th  Edition,  revised.  Edited  by 
Rev.  G.  Moultrie.  Fcap.  8vo., 
toned  paper,  red  lines,  ant.cl., 48. 

EIKHN  BA2IAIKH. 

THE  PORTRAITURE  OF  HIS 
SACRED  MAJESTY  KING 
CHARLES  I.  in  his  Solitudes 
and  Sufferings.  New  j;dition, 
with  an  Historical  Preface  by 
C.  M.  Phillimore.    Cloth,  5s. 
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THE  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS  OF 

THE   CHRISTIAN  YEAR, 

With  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 

NOTICE.— Messrs.  Parker  are  the  sole  Publishers  of  the  Editions  of  the 
"Christian  Year"  issued  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Author's  representatives.  All  Editions  without  their  imprint  are 
unauthorized. 

Small  4to.  Edition,     s.  d. 

Handsomely  printed  on  toned 
paper,  with  red  border  lines 
and  initial  letters.  CI.  extra  10    6 

Demy  8vo.  Ewtion. 
Cloth 6    0 

Foolscap  8vo.  Editiok. 
Cloth 3    6 

24mo.  Edition. 
With  red  lines,  cloth  ..26 

The  above  Editions  [except  the  Facsimile  of  the  First  Edition)  are  kept 
in  a  variety  of  hindings,  the  chief  of  which  are  Morocco  plain,  Morocco 
Antique,  Calf  Antique,  and  Vellum. 

By  the  same  Author. 

LYRA    INNOCENTIUM.      Thoughts    in  Terse   on 
Christian  Children.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cl.,  53. 
• 48mo.  edition,  limp  cloth,  6d. ;  cloth  boards.  Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  BY  THE  REY.  JOHN 
KEBLE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hurgley.  Third  Edition.  Fcap., 
cloth,  6s. 

THE  PSALTER,   OR    PSALMS  OF  DAYID:    In 

English  Verse.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.,  cloth,  6s. 
The  above  may  also  be  had  in  various  bindings. 


32mo.  Edition. 
Cloth,  limp 
Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges 

s. 
1 
1 

d. 
0 
6 

48mo.  Edition. 
Cloth,  limp 
Roan             .... 

0 
I 

6 
6 

Facsimile  op  the  1st  Edi- 
tion,  with    a   list   of   the 
variations  from  the  Origi- 
nal Text  which  the  Author 
made    in    later    Editions. 
2  vols.,  12mo.,  boards 
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By  the  late  Rev.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

THE  CATHEDRAL ;   or.  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

in  England.    32mo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE  BAPTISTERY  ;  or,  The  Way  of  Eternal  Life,  with  Plates 

by  BoETius  A  BoLSWEET.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  78.  6d.  j  32  mo., 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 
HYMNS  translated  from  the  PARISIAN  BREVIARY.  32mo., 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cl.,  5s.;  32mo., 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS.     32mo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS;   or,  The  Old  and  New  Creation.    Fcap. 

Svo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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The  late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Sebmons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford :  Second 
Series,  from  1847  to  1862.  By  the  late  Samuel  Wilbeb- 
FOECE,  LoED  Bishop  of  Winchestee.   8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Third  Series,  from  1863  to  1870.     8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Seemons  preached  on  Various  Occasions.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.     Svo.,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

PiEOCHiAl,  Seemons.  Vol.  I.  From  Advent  to  Whitsuntide. 
Seventh  Edition.    Svo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Paeochial  Seemons.    Vol.  II.   Sixth  Edition.  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Paeochial  Seemons.  Vol.  III.  Keprinted  from  the  "  Plain 
Sermons  by  Contributors  to  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.* " 
Revised  Edition,  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Paeochial  Seemons  preached  and  printed  on  Various  Occa- 
sions.   8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Uniteesity  Seemons  preached  between  1841  and  1855.  New 
Edition,  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

1859  to  1872.    8vo.,  cloth,  68. 

1864  to  1876.     8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Lenten  Seemons,  preached  chiefly  to  Young  Men  at  the  Uni- 
versities, between  A.D.  1858 — 1874.     8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

Eleven  Shoet  Addeesses  during  a  Retreat  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  engaged  in  Perpetual  Intercession  for 
the  Conversion  of  Sinners.     8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Seemons  on  the  Beatitudes,  with  others  mostly  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford ;  to  which  is  added  a  Preface 
relating  to  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  Keble. 

SERMONS   FOR   THE   CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

Eleven  Vols.,  price  £3  6s. 
Foe  Advent  to  Ciieistmas  Eve  (46).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Christmas  and  Epiphany  (48).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Septuagesima  to  Lent  (A3).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Lent  to  Passiontide  (46).     8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Holy  Week  (57).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Eastee  to  Ascension-Day  (48).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Ascension-Day  to  Teinity  Sunday  (41).   8vo.,  cl.,  6s. 
Foe  Saints'  Days  (48).    8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
Foe  Teinity  (45).     Part  I.     Sundays  I.  to  XII.     Svo.,  cl.,  63. 

(45).       „   ir.  „        XIILtoend.  8vo.,cl.,63. 

Foe  Vaeious  Occasions  (44).    8vo.,  cloth,  68. 

Village  Seemons  on  the  Baptismal  Seevice.    Svo.,  cl.,  5s. 

Seemons,  Occasional  and  Paeochial.    8vo.,  cloth,  128. 
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HE  A^WAKiNG  Soul. 

As  sketched  in  the  ISOtli  Psalm.  Addresses  delivered  at  St. 
Peter's,  Enton-square,  on  the  Tuesdays  in  Lent,  1877,  by 
E.  R.  WiLBEEFOKCE,  M.A.  [the  Kt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Newcastle].     Crown  8vo.,  limp,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

University  Sermons 

ON  GOSPEL  SUBJECTS.  By  John  Wosdswoeth,  M.A., 
Tutor  of  Brasenose  College;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Characteristics  of  Christian 
Morality. 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1873.  By  the  Rev.  I. 
GsEaoEX  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College; 
Vicar  of  Malvern.    Second  Edition,  Crown  8vro.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Rev.  E.  Monro. 

Illt:steation3  of  Faith.   Eight  Plain  Sermons.    Fcap.,  2s.  6d. 
Plain  Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Fcap.,  5s. 
Historical  and  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Sufferings  and  Resur- 

rection  of  our  Lord.    2  vols.,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  10s. 
Sermons  on  New  Testament  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo.,  4s. 

Lenten  Sermons  at  Oxford. 

Re-issue  of  the  Series  of  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  &c. 
Uniform,  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  at  5s.  each. 

For  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  1863,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868, 
1869,  1870-1. 

Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading, 

Following  the  Course  of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  W.  BtTEGON,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  First  Series. 
2  vols.,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  Ss. 

Second  Seeies.    2  vols.,,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  8s. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Armstrong,  D.D. 

Paeochial  Seemons.  By  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

Seemons  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svc,  cloth,  6s. 

Sermons  for  the  Christian  Seasons. 

First  Series.  Edited  by  John  Aemsteong,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown.     4  vols.,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  10s. 

-~— ■ Second  Series.      Edited 

by  the  Rev.  John  Baerow,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.    4  vols.,  Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  10s. 
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K\}t  late  Qr*  lElbcs's  psalter. 

THE  PSALTEK ;   or,  Canticles  and  Psalms  of  David. 

Poiuted  for  Chanting  on  a  New  Principle.  With  Explanations 
and  Directions.  By  the  late  STEPHEN  ELVEY,  Mus.  Doc, 
Organist  and  Choragus  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Eighth 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  Ss. 

Also,  A  CHEAPER  EDITION  (the  Thirteenth).  With  a  Me- 
morandum on  the  Pointing  of  the  "  Gloria  Patki,"  by 
Sir  G.  J.  ELVEY.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  with  the  PEOPER  PSALMS,  3s. 

THE  PEOPER  PSALMS  separately.    Fcap.  8vo.,  6d. 

THE  CANTICLES  separately  (15th  Edition).    Fcap.  8vo.,  3d. 

The  Psalter  is  used  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 

and  at  many  Cathedrals. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  owe  most  of  what  is  good  in  the 
chanting  of  to-day  to  the  (seven  years')  labour  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  issued  in  1856." — Musical Stcmdard,  Sept.ib,  1875. 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Elvey's  work  has  not  been  surpassed.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  educated  musicians  generally — with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  worship — if  they  must  chant  from  such  a  pointed  Psalter, 
would  prefer  Dr.  Elvey's  conscientious  framework  to  any  other  we  know." 
—  Tlie  Orchestra,  January,  1878. 

Crown  8vo.,  in  roan,  \2s. ;  calf  limp  antique,  16^.  ;  morocco,  \%s. 

%Mt  ^ijrljxa-^ook  of  tl^^  d^ijurrl^ 

In  this  New  Edition  the  Lessons  appointed  for  the  Immove- 
able festivals  are  printed  entire  in  the  course  of  the  Daily  Lessons 
where  they  occur.  For  the  Sundays  and  Moveable  Festivals, 
and  for  the  days  dependent  on  them,  a  table  containing  fuller 
references,  with  the  initial  words  and  ample  directions  where 
the  Lesson  may  be  found,  is  given.  Where  the  Lesson  for  the 
Moveable  Feast  is  not  included  entire  amongst  the  Daily  Les- 
sons, it  is  printed  in  full  in  its  proper  place.  Also  in  the  part 
containing  Daily  Lessons,  greater  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  verifying  the  references. 

There  are  also  many  modifications  in  the  arrangement, 
wherein  this  Service-book  differs  from  the  Prayer-book  ;  the 
Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  printed 
as  a  distinct  service,  with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels, 
which  belong  to  the  same  :  the  Psalms  immediately  follow  Daily 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer :  the  Morning  and  Evening  Les- 
sons also  are  by  this  arrangement  brought  nearer  to  the  Service 
to  which  they  belong,  while  the  Occasional  Offices  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  book. 

OXFORD  and  LONDON :  PARKER  and  CO. 
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